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Restorations in Northern Italy; Verona. 


N Maffei’s “Verona Illus- 
trata” (published 1732), a 
first-class work in Italian 
archwologic literature, we 
find the statement that, 





“ while some hundred books 
have been dedicated to the | 


subject of Roman antiqui- | 


hitherto given any report of | 
s the Christian antiquities, 
not less valuable in that 
city; nor has any writer yet 
even thought of publishing 
a separate account of those 
latter.” Great has been | 
the change in the direction | 
of Italy’s antiquarian stu- | 
dies since these words were 
penned, thanks to impulses 
given principally by savans | 
at Rome and Florence; but 
we are not aware that a local ' 
theme so rich as that referred 

to has yet been turned to 
account with adequate abili- 

ties in the language. The first visit to Verona 

is a memorable event to the tourist imbued with | 
love or reverence for the genius of the Christian 

Middle Ages; and under the present circum- 

stances of this country, the reflective observer 
must find an additional source of interest in the 
comparison between those provinces now ruled 

by national and constitutional government—the 
States of United Italy,—and those still under the, 
absolute power of the stranger. Austria seems 
in this land like a conqueror on the march, eager 
to extend his lines and outposts on every side, 
to make the most of a temporary position, and 
under all too strong a necessity of exciting fear 
to have time for thinking about such subordinate | 
interests as the attainment of confidence or 

popularity. Yet this, like other comparisons, 

admits of exception, and may be applied in the 
general way, whilst at the same time one is 

ready to be just towards traits of more mag- 

nanimous policy, in the interests of public works 

and monuments, which the German ruler has 
occasionally exhibited in his occupation of Italy’s 
fairest regions. The liberal furtherance of the. 
complicated works at Milan Cathedral, whilst 
that city was under his sway, may class together 
with the restorations begun about a year ago, at 
the splendid mausolea of the Scaligers, among: 


nice work or pointed canopy over a devotional 
picture, all in the warm red local marble; but 
these treasures are gems thrown away amidst 
mouldiness and neglect, and there seems reason 
to fear that a much longer continuance of the 
actual conditions in this subject city may result 
in the total decay, even to annihilation, of much 
that now contributes to invest her with such 
interest. The Corso and some streets lined with 





shops are thronged; the picturesque Piazza 
dell’ Erba, surrounded by grand but dilapidated 
Medizeval architecture, and lined with stalls and 
rich profusion of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, 
is in the morning hours one of the most ani- 
mated as well as striking scenes of its descrip- 
tion imaginable; while quarters more remote 
from the thronged centres remind us of half- 








deserted convents, or haunts of hopeless poverty 
—suburbs like wretched villages, inhabited by | 


| State of incipient ruin. A prevailing depression | 


| seems to weigh down the life of the entire | 
'through exposure and damp, others had been 


population, indicated in the lounging, aimless 
air of passengers in the streets, the half-shabby, | 


half-showy style of establishments, as well as of | 
|of Can Signorio della Scala and his confessor, 
a Dominican friar, is an interesting picture for- 


men and women, excepting only the ever-present 
and dashing wearers of white uniform, whether | 
officers or privates, alike recognizable as “ mas- 
ters of all they survey,” and (with other charac. | 
teristics) the devout attendants at churches, | 


where females wear the graceful black veil of 


Spanish origin. That gloomily imposing speci- 


}men of military architecture (rebuilt, as it now 
stands, in 1350), known as the Castel Vecchio, 
whose enormous brick towers dominate over the 
broad river and over the majestic battlemented 
old bridge that here spans the Adige, rises likea 
stern symbol of the isolated and baleful sway | 
beneath which Verona lies prostrate; and one 
statistical fact (we have mentioned it before), 
is sufficiently telling for comment on the 
blight and desolation now overshadowing her, 
that amid a population of 75,000, not fewer than 
30,000 is the numeric force of Austria within her 
walls! Entering the grand old cathedral (founded 


1187, the actual vaulting of the year 1402, many 


details renewed by Sanmichele in 1534), we 
were sorry to see its chancel-arches encumbered 
with crimson draperies, for some approaching 
| festival of the Madonna—a theatrical decoration 
offensively discordant. 
too, is the style in which its choir and tribunes 


Quite out of keeping, 


have been altered by the modern works, among 


other achievements of which was the removal | 
of the tomb of Pope Lucius III., who held a by him in this celebrated church, leading us 
council in this church, died at Verona, and 


was buried in the same building, his monn- | 
ment placed before the high altar, whence it 
was taken to be deposited underground. Nothing 
could be more venerably characteristic than this 
cathedral’s facade and portal, with the double 
piles of clustering pilasters, the quaint relief, 
statues of prophets holding scrolls, the barbaric | 


(symbols of orthodoxy triumphant over heresy), | 


claims to gratitude on the part of Austria in Italy.| and the grim figures of Roland and Oliver, » in| 
But, oh! the difference! the evidences of lan- | _ complete armour, with large diamond-shaped | rather early in the fifteenth century at Verona, 
guishing decay and stagnant inertness in the | shields; these curious details, happily uninjured | and was first due to the architect Rivio, followed 


aspects of those cities where the stranger still| and untouched by modern hands, though the) 
holds invidious dominion, contrasted with the | | upper part has suffered from wretched repairs in 
life of life, the signs unmistakable of progress | brickwork, its marble cornice-lines left inter- 
on every side, where the authority of a native | rupted by the decay, restorers have not attempted 
to make up for by replacing what is lost- 


king is established ! 

Entering Verona by night, an impression 
of the grandiose is received from its vast- | 
ness and situation, the unusual length and} 
massive-buildings of its streets; but, by day-| 
light, one soon perceives how superficial is the 
semblance of prosperity, how mournfully ap- | 
parent are the marks of decay. 


Mediseval fragments, and details of architecture | 


Wonde -rfal | 
indeed is the wealth of this place in scattered | | Zenone, so unique and awe-striking in its dreamy 
richly characterized! One observes at almost | century, rebuilt 1138-1178, the actual sculptured 
every step some ogee arch or Gothic window | gates being of the year 1178, and the choir of 
with colonnettes and mouldings, some fine cor-| the fifteenth century. This edifice is like an 


8. Stefano, the former cathedral, of the eleventh 
century, a small and now subordinate church, 
near the river, with simple gable-headed fagade 
and octagonal tower, the exterior plain and 
| quaint, the interior cold and gloomy, has been in 
| part modernized with the usual bad taste. 

The most remarkable church of Verona, 8S. 


grandeur, was founded by Pepin in the eighth 


'to understand 
| 





expression of olden Catholicism in all its aspects 
—darker as well as brighter; and if we sought 
anything correspondent in the analogies of 
literature, we might fix on some chapter in the 
“Golden Legend.” An ascendant mysticism, a 
solemn harmony, attained through complex and 
bizarre varieties, so impress as perfectly to over- 
power the mind. And yet here, too, are drawbacks 
in the evidences of cold neglect and unchecked 
decay, of paltry taste and degrading supersti- 
tiousness. Such a spectacle as the seated statue 
of 8. Zeno, in red marble, absolutely barbaric 
as to execution, with a fishing-rod to which 
hangs a silver fish in his clumsy hand, a money 
plate in front, and benches for kneeling in a 
circle around, shocks and insults the religious 
feeling excited by that noble architecture in its 
twilight solemnity. The frescoes of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries once covering the 


ties at Verona, not one has | woe-begone tenants, whose cottages are in the | walls along both aisles, are now effaced, save in 


a few instances ; and we were told that, besides 
those left to fade away by natural process 
deliberately destroyed. A “Crucifixion” of the 
school of Giotto, with miniature kneeling figures 


' tunately preserved. We again see 8. Zeno fishing 
| (of course symbolically), on one panel among 
'the very curious bronze sculptures covering the 
great doors, pointed out by the custode as of the 
ninth century; the rest of these interesting 
bronze reliefs (subjects from the Old Testament) 
being by two artists of the twelfth century, 
Guglielmo and Niccolo da Figarola. An adjacent 
cloister of the Benedictine Abbey, whose monks 
used to serve this church,—one of the finest 
examples of similar construction in Italy,—has 
been converted into a magazine for military 


stores or provisions; and we could only enjoy 


a brief glimpse of its half-concealed arcades, 
beautiful (as even under such disadvantage 
could be perceived) in their still perfect de- 
tails, with round arches resting on coupled 
columns. Near these rises an old square tower 
of bricks, lofty and picturesquely dismal, the 
sole other remnant of that monastery, said to 
have been once the palace of King Pepin, whose 
more extensive buildings were taken down, by 
the proprietor unfortunately possessed of them, 
in 1812.* The custode of 8. Zenone, a man 
superior to the average calibre of his class, who 


loves and appreciates his charge with enthu- 


siasm, talked of Ruskin and the interest taken 


that the critic had been on 
terms cf sympathizing friendliness with this 
honest and loquacious employé. Others of the 
grand old churches at Verona, S. Anastasia, 
S. Fermo, 8. Bernardino, retain their leading 


‘features uninjured and their characteristics of 


ancient dignity; though wherever renovation 
| has been accomplished, it is at once perceived 


wild beasts, preying upon feebler quadrupeds | that the restoring taste here was against just 


principles not less than in Rome or Naples. 
Renaissance (in the modern sense) appeared 


later, with the same principles, by Falconetto 
and Fra Giocondo; finally, by the more dis- 
tinguished Sanmichele, born in this city (1484), 
where the church of 8S. Giorgio (a kind of 
miniature St. Peter’s) is deemed his masterpiece. 

In a quaint little piazza before the small church 
of S. Maria Antica (consecrated by Pope Alex- 
ander III. in 1177) stand within a square of 
iron railings those celebrated monuments of the 
Scaligeri, approaching which our disappointment 
was great, though it soon gave way to a sense 
of approval at seeing the finest of those tombs, 
that of Can Signorio, almost concealed by scaf- 





* Maffei mentions an epigraph as extant in these clois- 
ters, with record of the formation of the first cemetery 
for the monks under an abbot in the eleventh century ; 
and another, recording the restoration of the cloistral 
arcades by another abbot, A.D, 1123, 
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folding raised for repairs, its majestic ensemble 
being thus withdrawn from appreciation, though 
details might still be examined, as we 
could pass within that modern framework in 
order to observe and admire. How necessary 
such works as those now in progress are is espe- 
cially evident in this monument, and in the 
equestrian figure at its apex, one arm of which is 
wanting. We need not attempt to describe 
again those well-known and magnificent exam- 
ples of Medisval art that so admirably combine 
grace with solemnity, delicate lightness with 
elaborate richness, whilst sculpture and architec- 
ture are in such perfect accord, that, as in the 
marriage of words with sweet music, the mind 
cannot sever one from the other. We gave some 
particulars in our papers “Going Along” last 
year, when we urged on the authorities the 
necessity for reparation and careful support. 
The most ancient is a simple sarcophagus, con- 
taining the body of Mastino L., elected perpetual 
“ Captain of the People,” who was assassinated to 
avenge the honour of a young lady, A.D. 1272; 
the latest in date, that above-mentioned of Can 
Signorio, deceased, 1375, and last of this dynasty 
in power at Verona, whose ambition it was to sur- 
pass all his ancestors in the splendour of the 
tomb, for erecting and adorning which he spent 
in his lifetime 10,000 florins of gold, the artist 
being named in the epigraph, Boninus de Cam- 
piliono, of the diocese of Milan. We may con- 
jecture, in that vanity directed to posthumous 
honours, an expiatorial feeling sprung from re- 
morse in the mind of this guilt-stained potentate, 
the murderer of his own brother, Can Grande II., 
whose humbler tomb, a sarcophagus without in- 
scription, stands on the pavement near, and who 
fell by fratricidal treason, the author of that 
crime being then only nineteen years old (1359). 
Three other sarcophagi, distinguished only by 
the sculptured crest, without epitaphs, are asso- 
ciated with the monumental group, but are to be 
removed from their actual places in order to be 


date. Bonino, the artist of that most splendid 
work, is considered by Italian critics to partake 
more of the German style than that native to 
Italy, and most in credit at his period,—an age 
when, as strikingly manifest in his case, almost 
all architects were (in the words of Cicognara), 
“at the same time sculptors, without exposing 
the merits of one art to conflict for the sacrifice 
of another.” That writer and Maffei give the 
names of eight sculptors who had attained emi- 


nence at Verona previously to the epoch, in the | own reward. There are plenty of people who | 
thirteenth century, generally assigned as that of | would willingly acquire knowledge or skill; but | 


| your eyes nearly on the paper to see all the 
lines, and by gas-light, with a mason’s heavy 
hand, was not the right work for a person that 
had never done anything of the sort before.” 
Some asked for the name of a good school, others 
to be directed to an easy book, and a few com- 
plained that the course pursued in some of the 
schools in connexion with the Department of 
Art was not, in their opinion, suited to their 
wants. 

To several of these correspondents we have 
written privately, giving such suggestions in 
their particular cases as seemed caleulated to 
be serviceable. To continue doing this, however, 
is out of the question, and we would here reply 
to two or three inquirers, living in the western 
parts of the metropolis, that the best thing they 
can do, is to go to the Central Schools at South 
Kensington, and learn for themselves the course 
that is there pursued. An artizan class, we 
understand, has been formed there, meeting in 
the evening, and involving a payment either of 2s. 
or 3s. a month, according to the number of even- 
ings in the week they desire to work. The 
class is already well attended, and the head 
master of the schools, Mr. Burchett, is so anxious 
that this should prove really useful to artizans, 
that if any of them who are in earnest will go 
to the school on a Monday, Wednesday, or 
Friday evening, about half-past seven o’clock, 
information will be readily afforded them, so 
that they may make up their minds as to enter- 
ing or not. Weshall be glad if we induce some, 
at any rate, of the younger men to ayail them- 
selves of the advantages here offered. They will 
| find, too, in another part of the establishment 
an art-library of great extent and comprehen- 
|siveness, from which, when further advanced, 
| they may obtain any amount of assistance in 
‘their studies by a merely nominal payment. 
Those who live at a distance should apply to the 
school of design in their neighbourhood, the 





| 
| West London School, for example, in the Port- | 
henceforth located according to succession of | land-road,at any of which we have no doubt the | 


| masters will willingly listen to and consider any 
| suggestions that may be made as to improve- 
| ments in the course of study, with reference to 
| their wants and opportunities. 

Let us, however, say at once, that skill in 
| drawing, especially if not sought till late in life, 
is not to be acquired by merely wishing to 

possess it. It must be worked for; the effort 
| must be persevered in: but it is work that will 
| become a pleasure ; an effort that will bring its 


the revival of Christian art; the most noted | when they find that there is no royal road to its 


among these, Brioletto, being conspicuous so | acquisition,—that it is not to be had without the | 
early 2s the eleventh century, and most re-| labour of study,—at once give in and excuse | 


nowned for his extant masterpiece, the “ Wheel | their own want of application and perseverance, 
of Fortune,” in a cirenlar window at the! by complaining of want of opportunity. 


S. Zenone Church. 


No Italian city, in fact, | 
possessed so many artists of name as did/ opportunities are not wanting to any one who | 


We assert, as we have before asserted, that 


Verona within that elsewhere darkest period | will resolve to use them. 


between the Longobardic kings and the Scaliger | 
dominion, which commenced in the person of 
Mastino I., elected to dictatorial supremacy in | 


To some who say they are far from a school, 
and want to acquire skill in line-drawing at home 
at such odd hours as they can command, we 


1261,—the date corresponding to that at which | would suggest the purchase of odd sheets of 
Niccolo of Pisa had just attained the zenith of | Laxton’s “ Examples of Building Construction”* 
his fame by his admirable sculptures on the | as copies. These are drawn toa large scale, and 


pulpit of the baptistery in his native city. 

The monument of Mastino II., father of Can 
Signorio, deceased 1351, is almost on a par in 
beauty of conception and finish, though not 


}are very clear. An “Elementary Treatise on 


Orthographic Projection,” by W. 8. Binns, pub- 
| lished by Messrs. Longman, in Gleig’s School 
| Series, may be had for a shilling, and will show 


indeed evincing an art epoch quite co advanced | them how to draw in plan, elevation, and section, 


as that of his son; and this former being unen- 
cumbered, we could observe its conditions, hap- 
pily not such as to require any material repair. 








DRAWING FOR ARTIZANS, 


In consequence of some observations made by 
us not long ago as to the actual money value to 
an artizan of a knowledge of drawing, we 
have received within the last month a larger 
number of letters than usual, from masons, car- 
penters, and others, asking what steps they 
should take to acquire this power. “I hope,” 
said one, representing several, “ you will excuse 
the liberty I take in writing you. In the first 
place, you must know, I am a mason by trade, 
but, unfortunately, totally unacquainted with 
mechanical drawing, and I have been obliged to 
refuse two or three offers as foreman that I 
might have accepted had I been acquainted 
with lines.” “I must tell you, I went once toa 
night-school, for a week or two, and, by the way 
they commenced to teach me, I saw it would be 
wasting my time and money, so I left. Copying 
houses on such a small scale that you had to put 


| geometrical forms which are continually before 
| their eyes; while, as an introduction to free- 
hand drawing, Mr. Walter Smith’s “ Examples for 
| First Practice” can be obtained for a shilling 
at Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s, Piccadilly, and are 
well adapted for self-instruction. The same 
master, Mr. W. Smith, has published a “ School 
of Art Practical Geometry” for a shilling, which 
| will be found very useful. Some time back, we 
| may mention too, we gave some practical hints 

on the self-teaching of drawing. We said then, 
as we say now,—go at it with a will. Do not 
be discouraged by a little difficulty at first ; 
make your own opportunities ; work and learn ; 
and rest assured that whether it advance you 
in this world or not,—and the chances are that 
it will advance you,—you will never have reason 
to regret the effort. 








Pucin TraveELiine StrupEentsaip.— The first 
election for the Pugin Travelling Studentship 
has been decided in favour of Mr, J. Tavenor 
Perry, of Sloane-street, 








* 19, Arundel-street, Strand, 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES IN FRANCE. 
NOYON.—LAON.* 


Pernars in commencing my paper I may be 
allowed to enter very briefly into a few general 
remarks on the church architecture of France. 
In the great architectural revival in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, church architecture 
was divided into five grand divisions,—cathedral, 
monastic, conventual, collegiate, and parochial. 
Until the end of the twelfth century the cathe- 
drals of France did not begin to assume those 
vast dimensions which are so grandly exemplified 
in Beauvais, Noyon, Laon, and Bheims; until 
this time the internal disputes of the different 
communities were against that great eombina- 
tion of strength between the eecclesiastic and 
civil bodies, which at the end of the twelfth 
century started that noble competition amongst 
so many cities in France, as to whieh should 
erect the grandest and mest — open. 
It was about this time that priests e 
common cause with monerchy egaimet the nem- 
nants of the old feudal system ; and the result of 
that alliance was the raising of those magni- 
ficent cathedrals at Laon, Rheims, Noyon, 
Chartres, Amiens, and Beauvais, which as fer 
surpassed in grandeur the old monasteries and 
abbeys as they themselves surpassed the smaller 
churches. 

From the time when Philip Augustus came to 
the throne of France, in the latter end of the 
twelfth century, until the death of Charles V., 
in 1380, there seemed to be a grand rivalry in 
cathedral and church building: priests and 
laymen united and the Church became the 
mutual stand-point of all parties. In this brief 
century and a half, France became covered, as it 
were, with buildings, which at this day are the 
wonder and admiration of us all: in these two 
generations flourished hosts of artists of all 
| kinds, whose works live still as everlasting monu- 
ments of their great power and genius. 
| At the same period, too, were built many of 
|the old regal and episcopal palaces which still 
| exist in nearly every cathedral town. 
| These palaces were added to from time to time 
|as the wealth and possessions of their owners 
| increased, and in them were held the courts and 
| various local parliaments; for which purposes, 
| as well as for the gathering together of the vassals, 
jand for giving large banquets and other enter- 
tainments, was the great hall, which in all these 
|early palaces, whether regal or ecclesiastical, 
forms one of the principal features. In addition 
| to the hall, were the chapel and the apartments 


| of the lord or bishop, and offices thereto ; cham- 





| bers for the treasure and archives and other 
valuable documents; rooms for the retainers of 
| the house, and also guard-rooms and dungeons ; 
,and generally the only entrance was through a 
| strongly fortified gateway or keep. 

The Royal Palace was the palace par excel- 
| lence, and often the other palaces took the title 
of the noblemen who possessed them, as that of 
the Comtes de Beauvais. 

The episcopal palaces were always situate close 
to the cathedrals, and generally also immediately 
contiguous to the walls of the city, so as to con- 
tribute to the defence thereof if necessary, and 
for the purpose, as will be noticed at Laon, they 
were originally fortified. These palaces probably 
often determined the position of the cathedrals. 
M. Guizot, in his history of France, tells us that 
formerly the bishops were the natural lords of the 
towns, and that they governed the people, being 
their magistrates within and their protectors 
without. 

The palace was often connected by a gallery 
or cloister with the cathedral, by which the 
bishop and his friends entered. 

It is well for the art student to note the 
various developments of the different parts of 
the ecclesiastical edifices of the Middle Ages ; 
the different forms of the buttresses and win- 
dows, and the gradual refining, so to speak, of 
the mouldings ; for by them one can see the ex- 
panding, as it were, of the thoughts and feelings 
of the early builders: the variety of design, in 
some of the parts is most curious and interesting. 
The earliest types of buttresses that I have 
seen are those in the church of St. Remi, at 
Rheims, which are circular on plan, and pro- 
bably date from the end of the tenth, or begin- 
ning of the eleventh, century. The next form 
seemed to be those which, while being square on 
plan, had but avery small projectionin comparison 
with their height, and which often ran square 





Mr, Edis, From a paper read at the Architeo- 
ion, as elsewhere mentioned, 
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up into the cornice, without slope or mould- 
ing of any kind, as in the transepts of the small 
church at Rots, near Caen; or sometimes dimi- 
nishing on the face and sides, about two-thirds 
of the way up, with very small splays, and the 
top splay being sometimes finished with a small 
piece of carving or rude sculpture. [ft is also 
well to note how carefully these old architects 
always sought to design their buttresses, not only 
to be strong as counter thrusts, but to appear so, 
and to show clearly what they were intended for. 

In the church of St. Martin, at Laon, which is 
about the date of the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the buttresses are massive, and 
brought well out from the faces of the walls, so 
as to give an appearance of extreme strength ; 
the slopes are long, and are finished at the bases 
with heavy projecting mouldings, being in reality 
part of the string courses returned. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the buttresses were made to project much 
further ; and about this time, too, they began to 
be decorated either with niches for statues, or 
with columns at the angles, and with crocketed 
pinnacles as terminations running up above the 
cornice. The later ones are all kinds of shapes, 
the bases being square ; the next stage perhaps 
also square ; and then the plan would be reversed 


commenced before the grand revival move- 
ment set in; a revival in which the clergy and 
the laity joined hands, and became as one. 
The two grand square western towers were com- 
menced after the building of the choir and tran- 
septs, but were never completed; and although 
the simple low pyramidal timber roofs, with the 
quaint spirelets at each angle, are exceedingly 
picturesque, the building seems to want the 
spires,—which no doubt were intended to have 
crowned the towers,—and the effect which their 
grand skyline would have given. The plan of 
the vaulting is similar to that at Laon, that is to 
say, hexa-part ; the mouldings of the vaulting- 
ribs are very simple and beautiful, and those to 


them, only the length of two bays of thé 
nave or body of the church; and, with the exs 
ception of the two small square chapels on the 
north and south sides of the choir next the 
transepts, there are none, whereas at Noyon the 
whole of the choir is surrounded by chapels; 
but Noyon was built probably forty or fifty years 
before Laon, when the priest rnle was stronger, 
and could therefore, as it were, throw more 
religious element into its plan. 

Murray, in his guide-book, gives the date of 
the present cathedral as 1114; but this is evi- 
dently wrong,—at least the architecture of the 
present building is certainly not twelfth cen- 
tary work, and M. Marion tells us that it was 
























the choir are ornamented with small rosettes,| probably commenced after the peace of 1191; 
which give an exquisitely charming appearance. ' the old cathedral having been damaged, and in 
On the north side of the nave is a chapter-house great part destroyed during the disturbances of 
of later date, and part of the old cloister still | the preceding three-quarters of a century. In 
remains. The arch mouldings of the windows of the original cathedral the apse was circular. and 
the chapter-house next the cloisters on the east | had circular chapels, somewhat similar t> those 
side are very richly carved with foliage. The at Noyon, as has been ascertained without doubt 
porch, ‘which extends across the whole of the by the discovery of the old foundations, by M. 














and the face would be angular ; and at the junc- 
tion between the square and the angular faces 
there would perhaps be small panelled pinnacles. 


| transept is a charming little bit of Romanesque | tinental churches. The view down the nave 


west front of the cathedral, is all open, with a 
pierced arcade or balustrading running along 
the whole top: this is probably a century later 
than the rest of the building, and although 
beautiful in its way, does not add to the simple 
magnificence of the tout ensemble. 

The doorway in the east end of the south 


| Beeswilwald, the architect. 

The present edifice is probably of the early 
part of the thirteenth century. There is a 
| charming unity throughout the whole building, 
| as if it had been carried ont at once and without 
| any lapse of time intervening between any por- 

tion of it, as is the case in so many of the Con- 


The weathering tables of these later buttresses | work; it has a projecting pediment, with a’ and choir from the west entrance looking east is 
were also much deeper, and the mouldings much | pointed barrel vault, resting on exquisitely-| grand in the extreme; its immense length, over 


coarser. } 


As regards the windows, until the end of the | 


eleventh century the windows of the churches 
were rarely filled with glass of any kind, but had | 
gratings of either wood, stone, or iron, some of 
which were made to open and shut; but in| 
general they were, I believe, built into the) 
splayed sides. The very early windows were 
always small, and with the external angles splayed | 
off to a less degree than the internal ones, to 
admit of free egress of light and air; but soon | 
the discovery of stained glass compelled the | 
enlargement of the window-spaces ; and from, 
this time they began to assume all the varieties 
of form and size which the mind of man could | 
invent, from the simple lancet, with plain trefoil 
head, to the magnificent rose windows, such as 
those at Laon and Rheims; until later the archi- | 
tects seemed to wreath their masonry like 
garlands, and to form it into endless graceful 
designs of flowing tracery. 

The walk from Ourscamp to Noyon is along a, 
straight dreary road, amid long rows of weird- | 
looking poplar trees, and is by no means a’ 
pleasant one, for the road is, for the most part, 
paved with stones, and very hilly ; and the tra- | 
veller will be right glad when at last the tall | 
chimneys of Noyon come in sight, and he is able, | 
after perhaps a long day’s march, to rest himself’ 
after his labours at the little inn or hotel which | 
faces the south front of the cathedral. 

In Murray’s Handbook of France you are 
told that the cathedral at Noyon “is of interest | 
to the antiquary and the architect ;” and a short | 
paragraph tells you that “ it is a fine Romanesqne | 
edifice, begun in the twelfth and completed | 
early in the thirteenth century ;” and informs | 
you, also, that “it presents an interesting ex: | 
ample of the transition of the Round to the | 
Pointed style ;” and in about a dozen short | 
lines does the writer dispose of what is undoubt- | 
edly one of the first and purest of all French | 
cathedrals : essentially religious in its character, | 
and beautiful in its charming simplicity of out- 
line and detail, this cathedral furnishes enough | 
for study and examination for a whole fortnight’s 
holiday, and one, too, which will amply repay 
the architectural student who will quietly settle 
down in the comfortable little inn close at hand, 
and make up his mind for a week or fortnight’s 
sketching and study. In 1130, the town of| 
Noyon and its cathedral were destroyed by fire. 
The bishop of that date had almost entirely ex- 
hausted his means in building the neighbouring 
abbey of Ourscamp, and was unable to restore 
the cathedral. His successor commenced that 
imposing edifice which now remains; a building 
in which is almost entirely abandoned the old! 
Basilica form. 

The plan of the cathedral is cruciform, the | 
transepts and choir having circular ends, and 
the latter having also five circular eastern | 
chapels, and four square north and sonth | 
chapels, two on each side. It may be, per-| 
haps, that the essentially religious character 
of the plan, and the absence of any approach | 
to the old Basilica, or, if I may so call! 
it, civil form, is owing to its having been) 





carved capitals. 
* * * 7 * 

The next town that I propose to draw your 
attention to is Laon. I know of no town which 
impresses at first sight the beholder more than 
this, situate as it is on the summit of a lofty 
and almost isolated hill on the borders of the 
vast valley of Champagne, with the roads wind- 
ing round and round till they gradually enter 
through and pass behind the old fortified walls ; 
the pictaresquely wooded slopes of the hill, and 
the whole crowned at its summit by the magni- 
ficent cathedral, gives an appearance of strength 
and grandeur that I have never seen equalled. 
If you choose to walk from the station, which is 
in the lower town at the foot of the hill, there is 
a short cut up a series of steps cut out of the 
hill, from the top of which you have a most 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
The walk round the walls beneath the old and 
new fortifications gives you many charming 
views over the vine-clad plain below ; and, look- 
ing up at the masses of ancient masonry which 
mingle with the natural fortification of the rock 
itself, the place seems as though it would be 
almost impregnable toanenemy. It was here 
that Napoleon, in 1814, first fought and lost a 
battle with the allied army under Blucher. 

One of the old gates, the Porte d’Ardon, still 


remains, but is now little more than a pic- | 


turesque ruin, with its low-pointed entrance- 
arch and guard chamber over, and the two 
quaint circular turrets which flank the gateway 
right and left. 

Laon was another of those towns which, like 
other wealthy towns in France, was at one time 
perpetually engaged in feudal strife; but from 
the time when Philip Augustus, in 1191, 
allowed or confirmed their corporation rights, 
for which they had been fighting, these worthy 
burghers joined heart and soul with the priest- 
hood in vying with the other large towns in 
building a cathedral which should surpass in 
grandeur and magnificence anything that had 
been before ; and as Laon was one of the most 
democratic of all French cities at that time, it 
would seem that a sort of concession was made, 
so as to design a building which should be 
capable of purposes both civil and religious, for 
M. Marion, in his archeological history of this 
cathedral, tells us, that at times most extra- 
ordinary scenes of buffoonery were enacted 
therein, and suggests that it was probable that 
the wily bishops and priests, with whom the 
good people of Laon had for more than a century 
been perpetually wrangling, thought, by giving 
in a little at first, and by not insisting all at once 
upon having a building entirely for religious 
purposes, that they contrived thus to gain the 
means and assistance, without which it would 
have been entirely impossible to carry out their 
grand scheme. 

' It will be noticed that the plan of the cathe- 
dral gives the appearance of an immense hall or 
basilica with aisles. 

The choir is finished square, and the transepts 
are very shallow, being literally, if we except 
the two flanking towers and porches between 


400 ft., giving a marvellous perspective vista. 
|The cathedral is peculiar, as having a double 
triforiam, making it four stories in height. 
The top triforium consists of a long arcade, 
opening into a narrow gallery behind ; the cleres- 
tory windows are quite plain, and sufficiently 
wide to fill up the spaces between the vaulting. 
The vaulting shafts are small and clustered, and 
finish with bases on the tcp of the abaci of the 
columns of the nave arcade. The main columns 
of the nave arcade, which carry the clustered 
shafts, which take the transverse vaulting ribs, 
are much larger than the alternate columns, and 
have five small detached shafts upon their faces, 
one at each angle of the square, and one in the 
centre on the faces next the nave. The alter- 
nate columns are circular, with octagon bases. 
The seven towers, when first erected, must have 
formed a grand and imposing sight. M. Viollet- 
le-Due says, they were originally surmounted 
with spires, which are now destroyed. The large 
central tower has now a plain wooden roof, 
hipped all ways to a point. The arrangement of 
the buttresses to the top stage of this tower is 
very good. The western towers, as well as the 
parts of those at the four angles of the transepts 
which remain, are all open, the windows not 
‘being filled with glass, and the effect of the im- 
mense open lancets, and the open angle but- 
tresses or turrets, seen from a distance, is very 
impressing; but to my mind I cannot think 
them so charming as the two western towers of 
Noyon Cathedral, which in their very simplicity 
and squareness seem so beautiful and noble. 

There is one thing in Laon Cathedral which 
every one who firsi sees it will marvel at,—I 
'mean the immense figures of horses and oxen 

which stand staring out into space from the re- 
' cesses of the open angie buttresses of the north- 
west tower, which seem anything but religious 
! or beautiful, and certainly out of place so high 
above ground. It seems as though these strong, 
|hardy, and enterprising people of Laon meant 
|to do something that should outvie their neigh- 
‘bours, and carried up these said animals and 
| then caged them, and they, in their very fright 
at being in so celestial a region, had fossilized. 
| In early days certain birds and beasts had 
| symbolic qualities, such as the lion, the symbol 
| of force and courage ; the pelican, of charity ; and 
the basilisk and the dragon, of the devil. 
| The battlements of the cathedrals of Notre 
Dame, at Paris and Rheims, are surmounted 
with enormous elephants and other fantastic 
figures, either of beasts or birds, which stand 
like grim sentinels watching over the buildings 
they adorn; and perhaps these Laon burghers 
put up these immense horses and oxen as symbols 
of their faithfulness and docility. At all events, 
these masses of stone, which were doubtless 
constractionally necessary, have had life and 
character given to them by the sculptor. 

One thing these sturdy builders did not do as 
well as the rest of their work, in this cathedral 
at least: they scamped the concrete, or forgot it 
altogether ; for the two western towers bade fair 
to fall altogether, and cracked from the summit 
almost to the base, so much so that a great part 
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folding raised for repairs, its majestic ensemble | your eyes nearly on the paper to Bee all the 
being thus withdrawn from appreciation, though | lines, and by gas-light, with a masons heavy 
details might still be examined, as we hand, was not the right work for a person that 
could pass within that modern framework in| had never done anything of the sort before. 
order to observe and admire. How necessary | Some asked for the name of a good school, others 
such works as those now in progress are is espe- | to be directed to an easy book, and a few com- 
cially evident in this monument, and in the | plained that the course pursued in some of the 
equestrian figure at its apex, one arm of which is | schools in connexion with the Department of 
wanting. We need not attempt to describe| Art was not, in their opinion, suited to their 
again those well-known and magnificent exam- | wants. 

ples of Medieval art that so admirably combine} To several of these correspondents we have 
grace with solemnity, delicate lightness with | written privately, giving such suggestions in 
elaborate richness, whilst sculpture and architec- | their particular cases as seemed calculated to 
ture are in such perfect accord, that, as in the | be serviceable. To continue doing this, however, 
marriage of words with sweet music, the mind | is out of the question, and we would here reply 
cannot sever one from the other. We gave some | to two or three inquirers, living in the western 
particulars in our papers “ Going Along” last | parts of the metropolis, that the best thing they 
year, when we urged on the authorities the | can do, is to go to the Central Schools at South 
necessity for reparation and careful support. | Kensington, and learn for themselves the course 
The most ancient is a simple sarcophagus, con-|that is there pursued. An artizan class, we 
taining the body of MastinoI., elected perpetual | understand, has been formed there, meeting in 
“Captain of the People,” who was assassinated to | the evening, and involving a payment either of 2s. 
avenge the honour of a young lady, A.D. 1272; | or 3s. amonth, according to the number of even- 
the latest in date, that above-mentioned of Can |ings in the week they desire to work. The 
Signorio, deceased, 1875, and last of this dynasty | class is already well attended, and the head 
in power at Verona, whose ambition it was to sur- | master of the schools, Mr. Burchett, is so anxious 
pass all his ancestors in the splendour of the | that this should prove really useful to artizans, 
tomb, for erecting and adorning which he spent | that if any of them who are in earnest will go 
in his lifetime 10,000 florins of gold, the artist |to the school on a Monday, Wednesday, or 
being named in the epigraph, Boninus de Cam- | Friday evening, about half-past seven o'clock, 
piliono, of the diocese of Milan. We may con- | information will be readily afforded them, so 
jecture, in that vanity directed to posthumous | that they may make up their minds as to enter- 
honours, an expiatorial feeling sprung from re- | ing or not. We shall be glad if we induce some, 
morse in the mind of this guilt-stained potentate, | at any rate, of the younger men to avail them- 
the murderer of his own brother, Can Grande II, | selves of the advantages here offered. They will 
whose humbler tomb, a sarcophagus without in- | find, too, in another part of the establishment 
scription, stands on the pavement near, and who lan art-library of great extent and comprehen- 
fell by fratricidal treason, the author of that |siveness, from which, when further advanced, 
crime being then only nineteen years old (1359). they may obtain any amount of assistance in, 
Three other sarcophagi, distinguished only by | their studies by a merely nominal payment. 
the sculptured crest, without epitaphs, are asso- | Those who live at a distance should apply to the 
ciated with the monumental group, but are to be| school of design in their neighbourhood, the 








removed from their actual places in order to be | West London School, for example, in the Port- | 


henceforth located according to suecession of | land-road,at any of which we have no doubt the 
date. Bonino, the artist of that most splendid | masters will willingly listen to and consider any 
work, is considered by Italian critics to partake | suggestions that may be made as to improve- 
more of the German style than that native to | ments in the course of study, with referexce to 
Italy, and most in credit at his period,—an age | their wants and opportunities. 

when, as strikingly manifest in his case, almost} Let us, however, say at once, that skill in 
all architects were (in the words of Cicognara), | drawing, especially if not sought till late in life, 
“at the same time sculptors, without exposing |is not to be acquired by merely wishing to 
the merits of one art to conflict for the sacrifice | possess it. It must be worked for; the effort 
of another.” That writer and Maffei give the} must be persevered in: but it is work that will 
names of eight sculptors who had attained emi- | become a pleasure ; an effort that will bring its 
nence at Verona previously to the epoch, in the! own reward. There are plenty of people who 
thirteenth century, generally assigned as that of | would willingly acquire knowledge or skill; but 
the revival of Christian art; the most noted | when they find that there is no royal road to its 
among these, Brioletto, being conspicuous so | acquisition,—that it is not to be had without the 
early as the eleventh century, and most re-| labour of study,—at once give in and excuse 
nowned for his extant masterpiece, the “ Wheel | their own want of application and perseverance, 
of Fortune,” in a cireular window at the! by complaining of want of opportunity. 

S. Zenone Church. No Italian city, in fact,! We assert, as we have before asserted, that 
possessed so many artists of name as did | opportunities are not wanting to any one who 
Verona within that elsewhere darkest period | will resolve to use them. 

between the Longobardic kings and the Scaliger| To some who say they are far from a school, 
dominion, which commenced in the person of | and want to acquire skill in line-drawing at home 


Mastino I., elected to dictatorial supremacy in| at such odd hours as they can command, we 


1261,—the date corresponding to that at which! would suggest the purchase of odd sheets of! 


Niccolo of Pisa had just attained the zenith of | Laxton’s “ Examples of Building Construction”* 
his fame by his admirable sculptures on the | as copies. These are drawn toa large scale, and 
pulpit of the baptistery in his native city. are very clear. An “Elementary Treatise on 
The monument of Mastino II., father of Can Orthographic Projection,” by W. 8. Binns, pub- 
Signorio, deceased 1351, is almost on a par in| lished by Messrs. Longman, in Gleig’s School 
beauty of conception and finish, though not | Series, may be had for a shilling, and will show 
indeed evincing an art epoch quite so advanced | them how to draw in plan, elevation, and section, 
as that of his son; and this former being unen-| geometrical forms which are continually before 
cumbered, we could observe its conditions, hap-| their eyes; while, as an introduction to free- 
pily not such as to require any material repair. | hand drawing, Mr. Walter Smith’s “ Examples for 
First Practice” can be obtained for a shilling 
at Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s, Piccadilly, and are 
—— aide at well adapted for self-instruction. The same 
DRAWING FOR ABTIZANS. master, Mr. W. Smith, has published a “ School 
In consequence of some observations made by | of Art Practical Geometry” for a shilling, which 
us not long ago as to the actual money value to | will be found very useful. Some time back, we 
an artizan of a knowledge of drawing, we| may mention too, we gave some practical hints 
have received within the last month a larger | on the self-teaching of drawing. We said then, 
number of letters than usual, from masons, car-| a8 we say now,—go at it with a will. Do not 
penters, and others, asking what steps they|be discouraged by a little difficulty at first; 
should take to acquire this power. “I hope,’ | make your own opportunities ; work and learn; 
said one, representing several, “you will excuse|and rest assured that whether it advance you 
the liberty I take in writing you. In the first in this world or not,—and the chances are that 
place, you must know, I am a mason by trade, | it will advance you,—you will never have reason 
but, unfortunately, totally unacquainted with | to regret the effort. 
mechanical drawing, and I have been obliged to 
refuse two or three offers as foreman that I 
might have accepted had I been acquainted 
with lines.” “I must tell you, I went once toa 
night-school, for a week or two, and, by the way 
they commenced to teach me, I saw it would be 
wasting my time and money, so I left. Copying 
houses on such a small scale that you had to put 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES IN FRANCE. 
NOYON.—LAON.* 


Pernars in commencing my paper I may be 
allowed to enter very briefly into a few general 
remarks on the church architecture of France. 
In the great architectural revival in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, church architecture 
was divided into five grand divisions,—cathedral, 
monastic, conventual, collegiate, and parochial. 
Until the end of the twelfth century the cathe- 
drals of France did not begin to assume those 
vast dimensions which are so grandly exemplified 
in Beauvais, Noyon, Laon, and Bheims; until 
this time the internal disputes of the different 
communities were against thet great combina- 
tion of strength between the ecclesiastic and 
civil bodies, which at the end of the — 
century started that noble competition amengs 
so many cities in France, as to whieh should 
erect the grandest and most i a: 
It was about this time that priests e 
common cause with monarchy against the nem- 
nants of the old feudal system; and the result of 
that alliance was the raising of these magni- 
ficent cathedrals at Laon, Rheims, Noyon, 
Chartres, Amiens, and Beauvais, which as fer 
surpassed in grandeur the old monasteries and 
abbeys as they themselves surpassed the smaller 
churches. 

From the time when Philip Augustus came to 
the throne of France, in the latter end of the 
twelfth century, until the death of Charles V., 
in 1380, there seemed to be a grand rivalry in 
cathedral and church building: priests and 
\laymen united and the Church became the 
| mutual stand-point of all parties. In this brief 
century and a half, France became covered, as it 
were, with buildings, which at this day are the 
wonder and admiration of us all: in these two 
generations flourished hosts of artists of all 
kinds, whose works live still as everlasting monu- 
ments of their great power and genius. 

At the same period, too, were built many of 
the old regal and episcopal palaces which still 
exist in nearly every cathedral town. 

These palaces were added to from time to time 
}as the wealth and possessions of their owners 
| increased, and in them were held the courts and 
| various local parliaments; for which purposes, 
| as well as for the gathering together of the vassals, 


and for giving large banquets and other enter- 
tainments, was the great hall, which in all these 
|early palaces, whether regal or ecclesiastical, 
| forms one of the principal features. In addition 
| to the hall, were the chapel and the apartments 
| of the lord or bishop, and offices thereto ; cham- 
|bers for the treasure and archives and other 


valuable documents; rooms for the retainers of 

the house, and also guard-rooms and dungeons ; 
and generally the only entrance was through a 
strongly fortified gateway or keep. 

The Royal Palace was the palace par ezxcel- 
lence, and often the other palaces took the title 
of the noblemen who possessed them, as that of 
the Comtes de Beauvais. 

The episcopal palaces were always situate close 
to the cathedrals, and generally also immediately 
contiguous to the walls of the city, so as to con- 
tribute to the defence thereof if necessary, and 
for the purpose, as will be noticed at Laon, they 
were originally fortified. These palaces probably 
often determined the position of the cathedrals. 
M. Guizot, in his history of France, tells us that 
formerly the bishops were the natural lords of the 
towns, and that they governed the people, being 
their magistrates within and their protectors 
without. 

The palace was often connected by a gallery 
or cloister with the cathedral, by which the 
bishop and his friends entered. 

It is well for the art student to note the 
various developments of the different parts of 
the ecclesiastical edifices of the Middle Ages ; 
the different forms of the buttresses and win- 
dows, and the gradual refining, so to speak, of 
the mouldings ; for by them one can sec the ex- 
panding, as it were, of the thoughts and feelings 
of the early builders: the variety of design, in 
some of the parts is most curious and interesting. 
The earliest types of buttresses that I have 
seen are those in the church of St. Remi, at 
Rheims, which are circular on plan, and pro- 
bably date from the end of the tenth, or begin- 
ning of the eleventh, century. The next form 
seemed to be those which, while being square on 
plan, had but avery small projectionin comparison 
with their height, and which often ran square 
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Mr, Edis, From a paper read at the Architec- 
iation, as elsewhere Teonthonnd. 
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up into the cornice, without slope or mould- 
ing of any kind, as in the transepts of the small 
church at Rots, near Caen; or sometimes dimi- 
nishing on the face and sides, about two-thirds 
of the way up, with very small splays, and the 
top splay being sometimes finished with a small 
piece of carving or rude sculpture. It is also | 
well to note how carefully these old architects 
always sought to design their buttresses, not only 
to be strong as counter thrusts, but to appear so, 
and to show clearly what they were intended for. 

In the church of St. Martin, at Laon, which is 
about the date of the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the buttresses are very massive, and 
brought well out from the faces of the walls, so 
as to give an appearance of extreme strength ; 
the slopes are long, and are finished at the bases 
with heavy projecting mouldings, being in reality 
part of the string courses returned. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the buttresses were made to project much 





commenced before the grand revival move- 
ment set in; a revival in which the clergy and 
the laity joined hands, and became as one. 
The two grand square western towers were com- 
menced after the building of the choir and tran- 
septs, but were never completed; and although 
the simple low pyramidal timber roofs, with the 
quaint spirelets at each angle, are exceedingly 
picturesque, the building seems to want the 
spires,—which no doubt were intended to have 
crowned the towers,—and the effect which their 
grand skyline would have given. The plan of 
the vaulting is similar to that at Laon, that is to 
say, hexa-part ; the mouldings of the vaulting- 
ribs are very simple and beautiful, and those to 


them, only the length of two bays of the 
nave or body of the church; and, with the ex 
ception of the two small square chapels on the 
north and south sides of the choir next the 
transepts, there are none, whereas at Noyon the 
whole of the choir is surrounded by chapels; 
but Noyon was built probably forty or fifty years 
before Laon, when the priest rule was stronger, 
and could therefore, as it were, throw more 
religious element into its plan. 

Murray, in his guide-book, gives the date of 
the present cathedral as 1114; but this is evi- 
dently wrong,—at least the architecture of the 
present building is certainly not twelfth cen- 
tary work, and M. Marion tells us that it was 




















the choir are ornamented with small rosettes,| probably commenced after the peace of 1191; 
which give an exquisitely charming appearance. | the old cathedral having been damaged, and in 
On the north side of the nave is a chapter-house great part destroyed during the disturbances of 
of later date, and part of the old cloister still | the preceding three-quarters of a century. In 
remains. The arch mouldings of the windows of the original cathedral the apse was circular, and 
the chapter-house next the cloisters on the east | had circular chapels, somewhat similar t> those 







further ; and about this time, too, they began to | side are very richly carved with foliage. The | at Noyon, as has been ascertained without doubt 
be decorated either with niches for statues, or | porch, ‘which extends across the whole of the | by the discovery of the old foundations, by M. 
with columns at the angles, and with crocketed | west front of the cathedral, is all open, with a| Beeswilwald, the architect. 


pinnacles as terminations running up above the | 
cornice. The later ones are all kinds of shapes, 


the bases being square ; the next stage perhaps | 


pierced arcade or balustrading running along 
the whole top: this is probably a century later 


The present edifice is probably of the early 
part of the thirteenth century. There is a 


|than the rest of the building, and althongh | charming unity throughout the whole building, 


also square ; and then the plan would be reversed | beautiful in its way, does not add to the simple’ as if it had been carried out at once and without 


and the face would be angular ; and at the janc- | 
tion between the square and the angular faces | 


magnificence of the tout ensemble. 
The doorway in the east end of the south 


| any lapse of time intervening between any por- 
tion of it, as is the case in so many of the Con- 


there would perhaps be small panelled pinnacles. | transept is a charming little bit of Romanesque tinental churches. The view down the nave 
The weathering tables of these later buttresses | work; it has a projecting pediment, with a’ and choir from the west entrance looking east is 
were also much deeper, and the mouldings much pointed barrel vault, resting on exquisitely-' grand in the extreme; its immense length, over 


coarser. 

As regards the windows, until the end of the 
eleventh century the windows of the churches 
were rarely filled with glass of any kind, but had 
gratings of either wood, stone, or iron, some of | 
which were made to open and shut; but in 
general they were, I believe, built into the) 
splayed sides. The very early windows were 
always small, and with the external angles splayed | 
off to a less degree than the internal ones, to 
admit of free egress of light and air; but soon | 
the discovery of stained glass compelled the | 
enlargement of the window-spaces ; and from 
this time they began to assume all the varieties 
of form and size which the mind of man could | 
invent, from the simple lancet, with plain trefoil 
head, to the magnificent rose windows, such as 
those at Laon and Rheims; until later the archi- | 
tects seemed to wreath their masonry like 
garlands, and to form it into endless graceful | 
designs of flowing tracery. 

The walk from Ourscamp to Noyon is along a, 
straight dreary road, amid long rows of weird- | 
looking poplar trees, and is by no means a) 
pleasant one, for the road is, for the most part, 
paved with stones, and very hilly ; and the tra- | 
veller will be right glad when at last the tall 
chimneys of Noyon come in sight, and he is able, 
after perhaps a long day’s march, to rest himself 
after his labours at the little inn or hotel which | 
faces the south front of the cathedral. 

In Murray’s Handbook of France yon are) 
told that the cathedral at Noyon “is of interest | 
to the antiquary and the architect ;” and a short | 
paragraph tells you that “it is a fine Romanesque | 


carved capitals. 
* * * * * 

The next town that I propose to draw your 
attention to is Laon. I know of no town which 
impresses at first sight the beholder more than 
this, situate as it is on the summit of a lofty 
and almost isolated hill on the borders of the 
vast valley of Champagne, with the roads wind- 
ing round and round till they gradually enter 
through and pass behind the old fortified walls ; 
the picturesquely wooded slopes of the hill, and 
the whole crowned at its summit by the magni- 
ficent cathedral, gives an appearance of strength 
and grandeur that I have never seen equalled. 
If you choose to walk from the station, which is 
in the lower town at the foot of the hill, there is 
a short cut up a series of steps cut out of the 
hill, from the top of which you have a most 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
The walk round the walls beneath the old and 


| new fortifications gives you many charming 


views over the vine-clad plain below ; and, look- 
ing up at the masses of ancient masonry which 
mingle with the natural fortification of the rock 
itself, the place seems as though it would be 
almost impregnable toan enemy. It was here 
that Napoleon, in 1814, first fought and lost a 
battle with the allied army under Blucher. 

One of the old gates, the Porte d’Ardon, still 


remains, but is now little more than a pic-, 


turesque ruin, with its low-pointed entrance- 


‘arch and guard chamber over, and the two 


quaint circular turrets which flank the gateway 
right and left. 
Laon was another of those towns which, like 


edifice, begun in the twelfth and completed | other wealthy towns in France, was at one time 
early in the thirteenth century ;” and informs | perpetually engaged in feudal strife; but from 
you, also, that “it presents an interesting ex-|the time when Philip Augustus, in 1191, 
ample of the transition of the Round to the | allowed or confirmed their corporation rights, 
Pointed style ;” and in about a dozen short | for which they had been fighting, these worthy 
lines does the writer dispose of what is undoubt- | burghers joined heart and soul with the priest- 
edly one of the first aud purest of all French | hood in vying with the other large towns in 
cathedrals: essentially religious in its character, | building a cathedral which should surpass in 


and beautiful in its charming simplicity of out-| grandeur and magnificence anything that had | 


line and detail, this cathedral furnishes enough | been before ; and as Laon was one of the most 
for study and examination for a whole fortnight’s | democratic of all French cities at that time, it) 
holiday, and one, too, which will amply repay | would seem that a sort of concession was made, 
the architectural student who will quietly settle| so as to design a building which should be| 


| 400 ft., giving a marvellous perspective vista. 
|The cathedral is peculiar, as having a double 
triforiam, making it four stories in height. 
The top triforium consists of a long arcade, 
opening into a narrow gallery behind ; the cleres- 
tory windows are quite plain, and sufficiently 
wide to fill up the spaces between the vaulting. 
The vaulting shafts are small and clustered, and 
finish with bases on the tep of the abaci of the 
columns of the nave arcade. The main columns 
of the nave arcade, which carry the clustered 
shafts, which take the transverse vaulting ribs, 
are much larger than the alternate columns, and 
have five small detached shafts upon their faces, 
one at each angle of the square, and one in the 
centre on the faces next the nave. The alter- 
nate columns are circular, with octagon bases. 
The seven towers, when first erected, must have 
formed a grand and imposing sight. M. Viollet- 
le-Duc says, they were originally surmounted 
with spires, which are now destroyed. The large 
central tower has now a plain wooden roof, 
hipped all ways to a point. The arrangement of 
the buttresses to the top stage of this tower is 
very good. The western towers, as well as the 
parts of those at the four angles of the transepts 
which remain, are all open, the windows not 
being filled with glass, and the effect of the im- 
mense open lancets, and the open angle but- 
tresses or turrets, seen from a distance, is very 
impressing; but to my mind I cannot think 
them so charming as the two western towers of 
Noyon Cathedral, which in their very simplicity 
and squareness seem so beautiful and noble. 
There is one thing in Laon Cathedral which 
every one who firsi sees it will marvel at,—I 
mean the immense figures of horses and oxen 
which stand staring out into space from the re- 
cesses of the open angle buttresses of the north- 
west tower, which seem anything but religious 
or beautiful, and certainly out of place so high 
above ground. It seems as though these strong, 
| hardy, and enterprising people of Laon meant 
to do something that should outvie their neigh- 
bours, and carried up these said animals and 
then caged them, and they, in their very fright 
at being in so celestial a region, had fossilized. 
In early days certain birds and beasts had 





























































down in the comfortable little inn close at hand, 
and make up his mind for a week or fortnight’s 
sketching and study. In 1130, the town of 
Noyon and its cathedral were destroyed by fire. 
The bishop of that date had almost entirely ex- 
hausted his means in building the neighbouring 
abbey of Ourscamp, and was unable to restore 
the cathedral. His successor commenced that 
imposing edifice which now remains; a building | 
in which is almost entirely abandoned the old 
Basilica form. 


capable of purposes both civil and religious, for | symbolic qualities, such as the lion, the symbol 
M. Marion, in his archzeological history of this | of force and courage ; the pelican, of charity ; and 
cathedral, tells us, that at times most extra-| the basilisk and the dragon, of the devil. 

ordinary scenes of buffoonery were enacted | The battlements of the cathedrals of Notre 
therein, and suggests that it was probable that| Dame, at Paris and Rheims, are surmounted 
the wily bishops and priests, with whom the| with enormous elephants and other fantastic 
good people of Laon had for more than a century | figures, either of beasts or birds, which stand 
been perpetually wrangling, thought, by giving | like grim sentinels watching over the buildings 
in a little at first, and by not insisting all at once they adorn; and perhaps these Laon burghers 
upon having a building entirely for religious | put up these immense horses and oxen as symbols 















purposes, that they contrived thus to gain the 





The plan of the cathedral is cruciform, the | means and assistance, without which it would 
transepts and choir having circular ends, and | have been entirely impossible to carry out their 
the latter having also five circular eastern | grand scheme. 
chapels, and four square north and sonth| It will be noticed that the plan of the cathe- 
chapels, two on each side. It may be, per-| dral gives the appearance of an immense hall or 
haps, that the essentially religious character | basilica with aisles. 
of the plan, and the absence of any approach! The choir is finished square, and the transepts 
to the old Basilica, or, if I may so call | are very shallow, being literally, if we except 
it, civil form, is owing to its having been } the two flanking towers and porches between 








of their faithfulness and docility. At all events, 
these masses of stone, which were doubtless 
constructionally necessary, have had life and 
character given to them by the sculptor. 

One thing these sturdy builders did not do as 
well as the rest of their work, in this cathedral 
at least: they scamped the concrete, or forgot it 
altogether ; for the two western towers bade fair 
to fall altogether, and cracked from the summit 
almost to the base, so much so that a great part 
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of them has been obliged to be taken down and 
rebuilt ; as also a part of the west end of the 
nave; and the patchy appearance which the 
restoration of those parts in which the new stones 
have had to replace the old is anything but 
agreeable to the eye. There are three enormous 
rose windows in this cathedral, one in the east 
end of the choir, and one in each transept. That 
in the north transept is a singularly beautiful 
one, and is filled up with a series of smaller 
roses. The one in the east end of the choir is 
more to be wondered at for its size than admired 
for its beauty. There is a curious old thirteenth 
century figure bearing a sun-dial on the wall at the 
east end of the old covered cloisters adjoining the 
south transept, an angel, the size of life, standing 
on a carved corbel about 14 ft. from the ground, 
and, with wings crossed, carries the dial. The 
figure is much mutilated, and the old dial has 
been destroyed. The present one is supported in 
front of the figure by iron brackets fixed into 
the wall, the arms of the figure which carried 
the original one having been broken off. The 
cloisters are exceedingly beautiful, the arcades 
being divided into two by low single shafts, 
from which spring pointed arches. The space 


each. Above this cloister was probably a gal- 
lery, which served as a promenade from the 
great hall, while the front of the building is 
admirably situate for defence in case of need. 








GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Tue collection of drawings to be seen now at 
the Egyptian Hall is only part of the proof that 
the establishment of a gallery devoted exclusively 
to water-colour as distinguished from oil paint- 
ings, was indeed a requirement of very many 
artists; for, with the great space at their dis- 
posal, the Committee of Selection were ultimately 
obliged to reject a large number of acceptable 
works. The promoters of the exhibition have 
reason for congratulating themselves on the 
success of their inceptive experiment; and the 
present result of it will probably be to astonish 
those who have hitherto imagined that the two 
Water-colour Societies, and such opportunities 
as other institutions may have been able to 








above, and between the vaulting, is filled up, 
and pierced with plain circular openings with | 
quatrefoil tracery therein; and around these 
inner circles or openings are a row of small plain | 
holes, about 6 in. in diameter, moulded on the 

edges. The vaulting ribs spring from a cluster | 
of low shafts, alternately octagon and circular, | 
the octagon ones being of marble. In the south | 
transept there is a very fine old font, the bow] of 
which is black marble, resting on a circular 
stone shaft and base. 

The only other church in Laon is that of 
St. Martin, at the east end of the town,—a 
twelfth-century building very similar in detail to 
the cathedral, but with much coarser detail. 
The west facade is a very good specimen of 
fourteenth-century work. 

The only other building that offers much 
interest to the architectural student is the old 
Bishop’s Palace which adjoins the cathedral 
on the north side. 

The present episcopal palace, now used as the 
Palace of Justice, was rebuilt after the fire, 
which, in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
destroyed the old palace as well as the greater 
part of the old cathedral. The sketch which I 
have taken is from the old wall of the town, 
and represents the ancient grand hall: this is 
ascribed to Bishop Garnier in 1245. This view 
presents a long facade running parallel to the 
old wall, and is one of the most interesting parts 
of the building, but sadly mutilated. The three 
picturesque circular turrets which are corbelled 
out from the wall-face with exquisitely moulded 
corbels, into which the flat square buttresses of 
the ground story run up, and help to carry the 
superstructure, had originally pointed or spirelet 
roofs, but these, as well as the battlements, which 
ran along the whole front, have long since been de- 
stroyed. Between these turrets are beautifully 
moulded pointed windows arranged in groups of 
three, each of which shows traces of having been 
filled up with mullions and tracery, so as to form 
two lights somewhat similar to the windows in 
the sacristy of Rouen Cathedral. ,The ground or 
lower story is almost plain,and of great strength, 
pierced only by a few small narrow-pointed 
windows, and gives the idea that the building 
was originally used, or intended to be used, as a 
means of defence. This would also seem to be im- 
plied by the battlements, which, as I have before 
stated, originally finished the top of the walls. 

I notice in a sketch that M. Viollet-le-Duc has 
of this building, taken from about the same 
point as my own, that he has made the windows 
in the east end of the great hall pointed, similar 
to the others ; whereas, in the present building, 
these windows, which certainly have every 
appearance of being part of the original struc- 
ture, the mouldings being very similar, as well 
as the other details, are square-headed. The 
heads are beautifully moulded ; the same mould- 
ing returns part of the way down the jambs, the 
lower portion of which, as well as the mullions, 
are formed of small clustered shafts, with deli- 
cately carved caps and moulded bases. The 
heads which fill up the angles under the moulded 
springer stones or corbels of the circular turrets, 
are very curious, and the whole of this building 
is most interesting. The cloister on the south 
side, immediately facing the cathedral, has a 
very good arcade, with large circular columns 
and deep flatly-carved capitals, these latter 
being for the most part in three tiers of stories, 


offer for the purpose, had been nearly suffi- 
cient to represent the extent and prevalence of 


| the art. 


Although the established societies have in a 
great measure absorbed the élite of the profes- 
sion,—those who are universally acknowledged to 
be its ablest exponents,—water-colour painting 
may be considered the vernacular of British 
artists generally, and unrestricted by any neces- 
sity for becoming a member of, or sharing the 
abilities attached to, a sect,—for kere no obliga- 
tion of the kind is involved. It may be sup- 
posed that this beginning is but the promise of 
something even better hereafter, and that many 
well-known contributors to other exhibitions who 
do not confine themselves to one medium, may 
adopt water-colour occasionally, or be induced 
to practise it more frequently than they yet have 
done. 

Landscape and marine subjects claim the 
most attention as usual, or even more than is 
usually the case, for there is little else to divide 
it ; the figure drawings and composed incidents 
are too few and far between to break the mono- 
tony, evenly good as it is. But in this abstract 
worth of its numerous constituent items exists 
attraction enough for any but those who look for 
leading instances to cause it, or deprecate the 
overwhelming ascendancy of one department 
over the other. 

In the scarcity of such production, Mr. 8. 
Solomon’s Bacchanalian youth, ‘‘ Antinous Diony- 
siacus ’”’ (239), is very conspicuous, though it is 
hard to understand why the upper part of the 
figure should be so very beautiful, adumbrating 
recollections of the antique, whilst the legs and 
lower half of the drawing are so inferior in 
every respect to it. There is no such drawback 
to his “ Hebrew Woman carrying an Offering to 
Jerusalem” (175), which emulates the most 
admirable characteristics of the old masters; 
and, with another charming study of a head, 
“Glance” (369), shares such qualities as few 
modern painters could endow them with. Of 
similar excellence are Miss Solomon’s “ Hypatia”’ 

221), and “ A Study” (262). 

There is much to commend in M. Jose Tapiro’s 
group of Italian peasants (32), ‘‘Ite domum 
venit Hesperus,” which, though disagrecably 
black in colour, looks real and animated; and in 
Mr. J. A. Pasquier’s more brilliant ‘ Escort” 
(87) ; while Mr. G. H. Thomas’s “ Girl in chase 
of a Butterfly” (210) is charming in its way, 
and Mr. Poynter’s “ Legend of the Fan” (364), 
and his “Young Lady catching Gold Fish” 
(376), if not charming in theirs, are very 
forcibly drawn and elaborated; but, with Mr. 
Cave Thomas’s “ Students of Padua” (462), and 
Mr. Walter Field’s pretty “ Water-lilies ” (517), 
are not significant enough to contend with the 
greater strength of the landscape delineators. 
Nor, on the other side, is there as much claim 
for prominent position as would establish a right 
of precedence ; for some of the most satisfactory 
examples make but a modest appeal in regard to 
size or striking effect, whilst the more imme- 
diately attractive in some cases are the least 
likely to occupy the attention very long. There 
would, indeed, be some difficulty in specifying 
particular works to account for the interest that 
belongs to a total of more than 500 assistants; 
and yet we do but justice in epitomising them 
as & most encouraging and laudable evidence of 
the correctness of the views of the promoters of 





with a band of flat leaf foliage running round 


the undertaking. 


THE MANCHESTER ART-WORKMEN’S 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tuts exhibition was opened on Monday with 
a very numerous assemblage of friends of the 
movement, and Sir John Kay Shuttleworth made 
an interesting and valuable address. 

The first suggestion to hold such an exhibition 
was made by the grainers and decorators of 
Manchester, and they applied to the Council of 
the Royal Institution for permission to hold the 
exhibition in that building. The council at once 
gave the use of their large and well-lighted 
picture-galleries gratuitously, desiring to pro- 
mote any spontaneous movement of this kind in 
the direction of art production. As the rooms 
are capable of displaying a considerable number 
of objects, the original intention of the promoters 
was enlarged, and they have requested friends 
to lend their drawings, models, photographs, and 
other works of the class so as to give additional 
interest to the collection. The council of the 
Institution have also placed the collection of 
sculpture and paintings at the disposal of the 
committee of the present exhibition. This col- 
lection contains some of the finest works of 
Etty, Flaxman, Chantrey, and some good speci- 
mens of the old and modern masters. 

The grainers and decorators, who were the 
first promoters, are also the chief exhibitors, and 
some of the specimens of graining and imitations 
of inlaid marble are excellent specimens of 
manipulative skill. Some of the best works of 
this class are by Mr. W. Sutherland, the secre- 
tary to the exhibition, embracing a large num- 
ber of panels in imitation of various woods and 
marbles, &c. ; also some arabesques of good design. 
Two doors (324 and 328 in the catalogue), by 
James Bean, W. Beverley, and J. Aspinwall, in 
the employ of Best, Brothers, of Rochdale, and 
another door (86), by R. Pollett, in the employ of 
Mr. Robertson, Manchester, are admirably exe- 
cuted works; and a panel (85) by the latter 
artist, is an exceedingly beautiful specimen, not 
only of excellence of skill, but also of design of a 
high order. Messrs. Greig, Dow, Lomas, Welsh, 
Robertson, Simmons & Son, also exhibit some 
good works in graining and decorative painting, 
and H. Graham contributes some very excellent 
specimens of polishing. Some carved flowers and 
fruit, by W. Green, and some wood carvings by 
J. Barker, of birds, are executed with great taste 
and skill. A statuette, carved from a block of 
hard india-rubber, by P. Bohanna, is quite a 
work of art, and has the effect of bronze. 

Some good specimens of parquetrie and en- 
caustic tiles are contributed by Mr. Oakden; and 
some panels and capitals in carton-pierre, of con- 
siderable merit, by J. W. Hindshaw. 

An interesting collection of marbles is exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Patteson, Latham, Macdonald, 
Greig, Gregory, and Sutherland. There are also 
specimens of ecclesiastical decorations, Medieval 
metal work, impressed bricks; a large number of 
very pretty models of villas and other buildings 
by Mr. Thwaite ; and a remarkably good model 
of a triple window at Sir Benjamin Heywood’s 
Bank, by W. Palmer. 

Many of the objects exhibited have been exe- 
cuted in leisure hours, which might otherwise 
have been less profitably employed. 

Besides those specially named there are many 
other works of merit which it is impossible for 
us to notice; but a glance is sufficient to show 
that there is, within a radius of twenty-five 
miles from Manchester, a large amount of talent 
in works of the character above referred to, and 
there is ample encouragement to those who have 
come forward to promote, and who have so 
satisfactorily opened, this exhibition, to repeat 
the experiment in future years, when no doubt a 
wider interest will be felt in its success among 
the art-workmen of the district. 








THE CONCENTRATION OF CovurTS oF JusTICE 
Bitt—Returns.—In the House of Lords last 
week, the Earl of Longford said he wished to 
call attention to the return of the houses to 
be removed and the persons who would be dis- 
placed. The return only gave the owners and 
lessees and omitted all notice of the lodgers. 
He should like to know how many of the working 
classes would be removed out of their houses. 
The Lord Chancellor said, he would direct fur- 
ther inquiries to be made relative to the whole 
of the persons who would be displaced, and ob- 
tain an accurate return. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury said the return was not in accordance with 
the standing order of the House. It was a 
perfect mockery. 
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“THE COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA,”— 
ARCHAZOLOGY OF HORTICULTURE, 
AND RECENT ANTIQUARIAN DIS- 
COVERIES. 


THE sixth volume of Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
**Collectanea Antiqua,” as far as it is published, 
fully maintains the high character of its pre- 
decessors as a contribution to our archeological 
literature. Part the Second, now just issued, 
not only from the variety of its contents, but 
from the extensive researches displayed therein 
respecting the subjects discussed, yields a more 
than usual interest. The article entitled the 
“ Archeology of Horticulture” is brought toa 
close, and our indifference in these later times 
to the culture of the vine in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, as an out-door plant, is fairly re- 
buked by the overwhelming evidence the author 
produces of its successful growth, and the ex- 
tensive manufacture of its produce into wine, 
within almost a century of our own times. 

The Romans, we are informed, under licence 
from their emperors, extensively cultivated the 
vine in Britain and elsewhere, especially when 
Probus had removed the narrow-minded restric- 
tions imposed by Diocletian. There is no doubt 
but that this people cultivated the “ genus ficus” 
.in their gardens, and beside their villas, in Eng- 
land; and the fig-trees still shadowing the old 
walls at Reculver, in Kent, ignoring, as we do, 
the absurd legend which attributes their first 
cultivation to Julius Cesar, are most probably 
the product of some parent trees introduced by 
the Roman system of horticulture. Sir Robert 
Atkyn’s suggestion that “vinew” meant nothing 
more than apple orchards, and that the only native 
wine ever made in England, was cider and perry, 
seems now completely refuted. Much docu- 
mentary evidence has been introduced by Mr. 
Roach Smith from Sir Henry Ellis’s “‘Intro- 
duction to Domesday,” of entries in that record 
relating to vineyards, aad the amount of their 
produce. 

To the numerous examples therein given, we 
add another, which has reference to the manor 
of Chislet, in Kent, once in the possession of the 
great Monastery of Saint Austin, at Canterbury, 
and which is set down in Domesday Book as 
producing annually “tres arpenni vinew.” The 
descriptive paper on Babylon, the old Cairo of 
Egypt, is a contribution from Mr. Fairholt. 
This, with the editor’s articles on ‘“ Roman 
Leaden Seals,” “The Villa at Carisbrook,” the 
“Coins of Carausius,” and “ Remains of Roman 
Potteries on the Medway,” will well repay the 
attention of the general reader, as well as that 
of the antiquary. 

The field, however, of recent Anglo-Saxon 
discoveries in Kent, Cambridgeshire, and in 
other parts of England, opens up a series of 
interesting inquiries; and in this part of his 
“ Collectanea,” Mr. C. Roach Smith has given 
us, for the first time, a description of many rare 
and curious relics now added to our archwxo- 
logical stores. The Saxon remains not very 
long since brought to light at Faversham, and 
in the possession of Mr. Gibbs, have lent in- 
creased interest to similar discoveries, and some 
of the most interesting of these relics have been 
engraved in the present work. 

Golden pendants, carbuncles, some of large 
size set in gold and silver, highly elaborated 
fibule, mostly of the circular type, ornamented 
with garnets, lapis lazuli, ivory, and mother-of- 
pearl, and quaintly incised on their gold-washed 
surfaces, have lately been found in various locali- 
ties, together with numerous necklaces of beads 
of various materials, colours,and devices. Some 
of these ornaments exhibit considerable skill in 
their manufacture, and the various rare and 
beautiful vessels of glass which have lately been 
discovered have attested, if not a higher civiliza- 
tion than has generally been attributed to the 
northern nations, a complete mastery of the 
most delicate manipulation in their production 
and ornaments. A series of papers are con- 
tributed in respect to these and similar objects, 
and Mr. Roach Smith gives, Plate 31, Fig. 6, an 
engraving of an iron implement found in a 
cemetery near Orwell, in Cambridgeshire, the 
exact use of which the editor confesses himself 
at a loss to define, 

In the absence of the object itself, however 
eerrectly it may have been drawn, it is some- 
what hazardous to throw out a suggestion as to 
the purpose for which it was made; still I think 
when i assert that this implement was con- 
structed for the purpose of grasping the head of 
the pieces of metal which complete the structure 


I am not far from a correct solution of its appli- 
cation. With such an implement, the Anglo- 
Saxon mechanic might hold the square iron 
rivet, whilst he clinched it with a blow of his 
hammer on the bolt. 

The upper part of the implement might be 
first used to hold the bolt itself, especially if it 
were worked, when in a heated state, from the 
forge. The object itself would thus be a sort of 
pincers or holder. This opportunity may be 
taken to say a few words relative to the clinch- 
bolts themselves, especially as Mr. C. Roach 
Smith rightly throws some doubt over the idea 
that they belonged in any way to the warriors’ 
shields, more especially to those found in this 
country. 

Ina grave at Sarr, more than seventy of these 
objects were found. They lay pretty nearly in 
equal numbers on each side of the interment. 
Wood adhered to their entire length between 
the nut at each end. The heads of the bolts 
were in most cases strained one way ; many, both 
ways, outwardly, as if they had riveted together 
their planks of wood, which, when stretched 
apart, had warped the heads of the bolts out of 
a parallel. There were, however, no decisive 
proofs of the existence of these planks, under 
the supposition that the body had been inserted 
between them. If so, all remains of this sort of 
coffin had disappeared. 

The opinion that I have arrived at is, that 
these clinch-bolts were the rivets of two sides of 
a stretcher, upcn which the corpse had been 


approaching the British shores, laden with this 
manufacture, is generally supposed to have been 
wrecked on this bank. Some ingenious argu- 
ments, however, may be adduced to show that 
this shoal was the site of submerged pot- 
teries, probably a continuance of the land 
remaining from Warden Point, in Sheppy, the 
inroads of the sea on the north-eastern coast 
of Kent having been constant since the earliest 
historic period. J. Brent, Jun., F.S.A. 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Cologne.—On the Ist of April of last year the 
works were resumed upon the Northern Tower 
of the Dom, after remaining untouched for a 
long time. From that date to the end of the 
year 21 ft. in height were added, so that the 
tower at present reaches up to 63 (Rhenish) feet. 
The walls are here 20 ft. thick, and about 4,000 
cubic feet of stone are necessary for every foot in 
height, which costs nearly 4,500 dollars, or 6751. 
This enormous thickness will not be reduced 
until the work is up the third stage of the tower. 
Great efforts have recently been made to rid the 
surrounding neighbourhood of a number of old 
and ugly houses which entirely mar the sight of 
the splendid pile. The “Colonia” Insurance 
Company and the Cologne-Minden Railway Com- 
pany have just set a good example in this 








respect: they have given up two very large houses 
immediately under the shadow of the Dom as a 


carried to the grave, and either accidentally or | free gift to the city, on condition that the site be 
designedly left behind, when the earth was | left free and unencumbered in perpetuity. The 


thrown in. 


In most cases I found about eight | corporation is now negotiating for the purchase 


or ten clinch-bolts on each side of the skeleton. | of some five or six more houses equally “ in the 


arms was the small portion preserved, in imme- 
diate connexion with the bolts. 


stretched out between them. 
As the cemeteries of the Anglo-Saxon popula- 


| 


| 


} 


Each bolt would represent a cross piece of wood,| way,” and when these too shall have been 
perhaps a thin batten, which connected the rods | pulled down, no cathedral in Europe will have a 
or shafts of the stretcher, and kept them apart ;/ grander or more open space around it. 
and upon this bed the corpse was borne to the | mean time internal decoration has not been 
grave. Traces of such cross-pieces might easily | neglected. Freiherr von Waldbott - Bornheim, 
have disappeared, when the only evidence that the representative of one of the oldest noble 
ever remained of the wood of the more solid | families on the Rhine, has appealed to the 


In the 


aristocracy of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia 


In some cases, | to fill in the remaining windows of the transepts 
two cross-pieces would suffice, the other rivets, and nave with stained glass; and in answer to 
connecting a mattress of linen, or canvas cloth, | this appeal seven windows have lately been filled 


in at a cost of 2101. per window. 
Vienna.—In the Sterngasse there is an old 


tion were always at some distance from their | nunnery which has been used for years as a 


settlements, and not unfrequently on a pean 
down or upland, a contrivance like the one sug- | 


to the grave. 


ment. The stretcher might in most cases be 
taken back for future uses, especially where 
economy was necessary, or when in a shallow 
grave the corpse could be lowered down by hand, 
with little difficulty. 

In a paper contributed by Mr. Wylie to the 
“ Archzeologia,” vol. xxvi., part 1, an account is 
given of the interments of the Alemanni, at 
Oberflacht, in Suabia. 


a gabled roof over it. 
to would form somewhat analogous “death | 
couches,” especially if blocks or bars of wood 
at each end raised them but a few inches above 
the floor of the grave. 

In more than one of the graves at Sarr I dis- 
tinctly noticed the evidences of transverse bars 
or blocks of wood, beneath the head and feet of 
the skeleton. 

Many small rectangular rivets, about 1 in. or 
1} in. long, were also found, sometimes with and 
sometimes without clinch-bolts. I am inclined 
to think these were in some way connected with 
the contrivance here suggested, the more espe- 
cially if canvas have been partially used for the 
bed of the bier. 

A brief notice of a “ Medical Seal set with an 
Ancient Gem,” concludes part ii. of the “ Col- 
lectanea Antiqua.” The previous paper was on 
“Remains of Roman Potteries on the Banks of the 
Medway.” The extent of these works appears 
to have been very considerable. Remains of 
the red polished ware, commonly called Samian, 
have been found at Upchurch and Hailslow, and 
what has been discovered has by most anti- 
quaries been considered to have been imported, 
and to have been used by the potters and their 
families, or the population they drew around 
them. 

Great quantities, however, of this red ware 
have for many years been dredged up from the 
Pan Shoal, nearly opposite Reculver. A vessel 





of those mysterious objects called “ clinch-bolts,” 








} 


police-station. Here avery ancient underground 
chapel has been discovered: it is circular on 


gested must have been used to convey the corpse | plan, having an altar in aniche. On examina- 
A few of the bodies might have | tion the altar was found to stand over a vault 
been borne in cars, perhaps those of the rich | from which a coffin had evidently been removed. 
and influential; but even then, these stretchers | Subsequent research has elicited that Eleonore, 
would be required for the last offices of inter-| wife of the Emperor Ferdinand II., was buried 


here, but removed to the cathedral of St. Ste- 
phen in 1782, when the sisterhood dispersed. 
Frescoes cover the walls, and there are several 
statues of the Virgin, Joseph,&c. Mr. Joseph Lip- 
pert, architect, of this city, has just been intrusted 
with the restoration of the Cathedral Church of 
Presburg, where for centuries the kings of Hun- 
gary were crowned. The choir, with its chapels, 


In some instances given, | will be restored first ; the walls will be painted 
the dead were deposited on a species of wooden | and picked out in colour, and the windows, nine 
bedstead, or “death couch,” which had also| in number, will receive some very rich stained 
The stretchers alluded | glass. 


Wartburg.—Even the most hurried traveller, 
rushing on to Leipzig after crossing the Rhine, 
must have noticed Eisenach, at the entrance to 
the Thuringian Forest, with the Wartburg tower- 
ing above. It was at Eisenach where Martin 
Luther begged his bread from door to door, sing- 
ing carols and ballads; it was, whilst hidden in 
the Wartburg in after years, where he translated 
the Bible, that he threw the inkstand at the 
devil! But it was long before this, in the days 
of the Minnesangers, that Lohengrin and Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach competed for the laurel- 
wreath. Since the extension of the old castle, 
in the twelfth century, little or nothing was done 
until three years ago, since which time the work 
of restoration has been, steadily progressing. 
The fine old hall, withits round-arched windows,— 
the identical place where the competitive trials 
of the skill of the Troubadours were held,—is 
now thoroughly restored; and the walls under 
the windows, which are high up, have been 
covered with frescoes by artists from Dresden 
and Dusseldorf. The subjects represent a variety 
of incidents of Mediaeval local interest. From 
the top of a barbican at the angle of the hall, 
one of the most lovely views over the Thuringian 
Forest is gained. In crossing the yard in order 
to reach the cell of Luther, we pass the bear- 
garden; and there, sure enough, a live bear is 
kept to this very day. The lower part of the 
house once occupied by Luther was, until lately, 
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a small restavrant. This has now been removed 
to a building especially raised for that purpose, 
and thus the old house will be once more worthy 
of the memory of the great man who lived there 
under the protection of the Count Palatine. The 
chamber occupied by the Reformer is in statu 
quo to this day,—table, bed, and all, even the 
ink-spot on the wall. 








FROM FRANCE, 


Names of Boulevards.—A sweeping change has 
taken place, by an order of the Prefect of the 
Seine, in the nomenclature of many of the Paris 
boulevards. In the twelfth arrondissement the 
boulevards De la Rapée, Charenton, and Saint 
Mandé are to be absorbed by the extensions of 
those of Bercy, Reuilly, and Piepus. Between 
the twentieth and eleventh arrondissements the 
boulevards Montreuil, Fontarabie, and Des Trois 
Couronnes are al] to be under the denomination 
of the boulevards De Charonne and Belleville ; 
algo the boulevard Menilmontant will absorb the 
names of boulevards d’Amandiers and d’Aulny ; 
and so threughout a long list. The rage for 
change may go too far. 

Lime Bricks.—At Lyons, on the left bank of 
the Rhone, are the several brick and lime kilns 
of La Guilotiére, Saint Fond, Charpennes, and 
WVaulx-en-Velin, where bricks called those of 
* Les Riviéres” are made of a sandy clay con- 
taining thirty-one to thirty-two per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime finely disseminated through the 
mass. These bricks have, as the ancient Lyon- 
nese buildings testify, considerable durability : 
that this should be the case is extraordinary 
when the amount of lime is taken into considera- 
tion; but the process, as explained by the 
Annales de la Société des Sciences Industrielles 
de Lyon, by which the bricks are hardened, fully 
accounts for this durability. This consists in 
drawing the bricks from the kiin as soon as they 
are burned, and before they are quite cooled, and 
throwing water over them by sprinkling. They 
harden and set immediately as soon as wetted, 

whereas if left to cool alone they would crumble 
to powder. The calcined lime has absorbed the 
water, and the brick has become one of cement. 

Vicinal Railways.—Several projects of vicinal 
railways have been lately surveyed in France. 
In the department of the Somme two lines are 
proposed bifurcating at Frévent; one is to run 


to Doullens and Amiens, and another to Abbe- | serious study. 


solid to support them. On each side of these 
subterranean works of consolidation, a gallery of 
inspection, a métre wide, has been provided for 
the service of the quarries.* Beyond the 
Avenue d’Orleans the line continues in entting 
as far as the Chemin Vert, at a depth of 36 ft. 
In this cutting a loop-line branches off to the 
Sceaux Railway, just before the commencement 
of the Montrouge Tunnel, at the Chemin Vert. 
This tunnel, the longest on the circular railway, 
is 987} yards long, and is carried under the 
heights of Montsouris, sometimes on solid 
ground, but oftener over chasms, requiring vast 
substructures. It passes at a level of 69 ft. under 
the Sceaux Railway, beyond which it ends, and 
a cutting, in curve, 52} ft. deep, succeeds, over 
which the Areueil aqueduct is carried by a light 
series of arches.t The Valley of the Biévre is 
next passed by a long embankment, extending 
to beyond the Rue de Bel-Air, under which are 
two semicircular arches, one for the Chemin de 
la Poterne-des-Peupliers, together with the lowest 
branch of the Biévre stream, and the other for 
the east branch. Beyond this valley an exca- 
vation cuts through the ancient hamlet of Bel- 
Air, and over which two bridges, 29 ft. 6 in. span, 
carry the Rues de Bel-Air and du Moulin-de-la- 
Pointe. Further on, the line passes under the 
Route d’Italie, 147 ft. 8 in. wide, by a bridge 
42 ft. 8 in. span. Here will be the Maison- 
Blanche Station, the platforms being arranged | 
between the Routes d’Italie and de Choisy-le-Roi. 
The Route d’Ivry passes over the cutting by a| 
bridge, the superstructure of which is 36 ft. over | 
the rails. Beyond the Butte des Moulins, the | 
ground descending rapidly towards the Seine, a 





girder-bridge, of which the abutments have 
been terminated. Farther on, the line crosses | 


ported on heavy retaining-walls of considerable 
height. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF SEWAGE.{ 


THE system for the management and utilization 


he states, has been to him a matter of long and 
It comprises details applicable 


ville by Auxi-le-Chateau and Saint Riquier; a| to cottages, dwelling-houses, public buildings, 


third branch is to start from Hesdin to Crotoy,|and towns; with suggestions relative to the) 


passing through Crécy and Rue. Surveys for| arterial drainage of the country, and the water 
several other lines have been authorized by the | supply of rivers. Mr. Menzies is deputy sur- 


Minister of Public Works. 


The Sun a Motive Power.—M. Mouchot having| made many experiments during fifteen years 
called the attention of the Academy of Science | that the Crown property at Windsor has been 
to the effects of confined air heated by the sun | under his care; and during the last few years of 
as a@ motive power, Captain Deliancourt, com-|the Prince Consort’s life Mr. Menzies had fre- 
mandant of the garrison of Saida, in Algeria, | quent opportunities of hearing the Prince ex- 


writes to the Science pour Tous, saying that he| press his views on this subject, to which his | 


invented and set to work a solar pump in 1860.| Royal Highness had given earnest attention. 
It consisted of a box hermetically sealed, with | Readers of the Builder will recollect what was 
the exception of two pipes,—one leading down a| said im our pages as to the Prince’s plan of 
well, and fitted with a valve opening inwards ; | sewage filtration by an upward process. Mr. 
and another, with a valve leading outwards, | Menzies’s system comprises this process as the 


through which the water flowed whenever it 
was required, A thin sheet of metal blackened 
surmounted the solar pump. When the air in 
the reservoirs became heated and rarefaction 
took place, the air escaped freely by the second 
pipe. On cold supervening contraction of the 
air took place, and the water rose in the first 
tube from the well into the chamber. This was 
expelled by the second pipe on application of heat 
again, and so on alternately. 











THE PARIS CIRCULAR RAILWAY. 


In our number for the 31st of December last, 
p.950, wedescribed the works of the Paris Circular 
Railway, from the Quai de Javil to the Route de 
Chatillon, the portion not yet commenced. The 
remaining section, from the Route de Chatillon 
as far as the bridge over the Seine at Bercy, is 
in hand, and will complete the circle of this 
great work. Between the Route de Chatillon 
and the Avenue d’Orleans, the line is in cutting, 
passing under the latter by a bridge, 29ft. 6 in. 
span, which will carry the station building, with 
a frontage of 65 ft. 7 in. The sides of this 
cutting are faced with retaining walls, in mosaic 
masonry, carefully pointed, with considerable 





of sewage recommended in Mr. Menzies’s work, | 


veyor of Windsor Forest and Park; and has, 


solid, or compost. 


best possible mode of preparing the sewage, 
either of towns or of private establishments, 
for use upon the land, both as a liquid and as a 


The author seeks to show that, when properly 
carried out, the conveying of sewage by suspen- 
sion in water is the cleanliest and probably the 
cheapest for the occupants of buildings, and 
the most beneficial for utilization in the country ; 
that all the portions of houses set aside for 
closets and foul water should be on the cold or 
north side; that the families should live on the 
warmest side; that from a sanitary point of 
view both these arrangements are best; that 
there is no better filtering or mixing material 
than house-ashes, which are always abundant in 
the neighbourhood of human dwellings; that the 





panied the authorities. 


lights, descende. 


batter, and supported by counterforts. In some | of Henri IV. 


places these walls pass through ancient quarries, 





and it is necessary to build up piers from the 


during the Norman invasion. 


* On the 4th and 5th ult.,a 


: n general visit, under the 
direction of M. Lamé-Fleury, mining engineer, in the 
service of the department of the Seine, to the Catacombs 
took place. Many strangers, admitted by ticket, accom- 
he rendezvous was in the court- 
yard of the octroi building, near the ancient Barriére 
d’Enfer, at 2°30 p.m., when the company, provided with 
They emerged, after a visit of rather 
more than an hour to this ancient bone-house, at the 
stairease of La Tombe-Issoire, near the route d’ Orleans. 
+ This conduit was constructed ander the Emperor 
Julien, to supply the Thermes 


a but was destroyed 


t was 


Iv. 
7 ‘‘ A Treatise on the Sanitary Management 
zation of Sewage.” By William Menzies. Uh 
London: Longman & Co. 1865 


'* 


rebuilt in the reign 
and Utili- 
ustrated, 


filtering process, which simplifies the application 
of the liquid overflow, separates the solid matter, 
which can so mach more easily be removed into 
the interior of the country, where the want of 
manure is every day more felt ; while the filtered 
liquid, which is much less portable, can be 
applied more beneficially near the towns; that 
there is no better purpose to which this liquid 
can be applied than growing grasa and vegeta- 
bles, and that these are the most desirable crops 
to obtain; that the kind of grass grown with 
this liquid is best adapted for milch-cows, which 
again are so valnable near a town; that the ex- 
clusion of the rainwater from the sewage-drains 
is healthiest for the towns and essential to the 
perfect utilization of the sewage in the fields ; 
and also that, as many of our towns now draw 
great part of their water-supply from the rivers, 
the rainwater of the lands lying in the u 
portions of those rivers should be allowed to 
pass into the stream unpolluted by a mixture of 
what is not only nauseous but very injurious to 
health. 

Mr. Menzies, for various reasons, strenuously 
advises the separation of the rain-fall from the 
sewage, both in towns and in separate establish- 
ments; and he believes that if the plans he is 
advocating are studied and carried out from the 
beginning in the case of any town or large build- 
ing, this separation of the rain-water from the 
sewage will be the most economical, because, at 
a short distance from a house, rainwater may be 
discharged into an open ditch or water-course of 
any kind ; whereas, if it be mixed with the sew- 
age, the whole must be conducted to a greater 


‘distance from the house in larger pipes than 
considerable embankment follows the cutting,| would be required for the sewage alone, and 
and the Boulevard de Vitry is crossed by a consequently at greater expense. 


Flushing of the drains, as he observes, is 
essential, as the water used for the ordinary pur- 


over the Orleans Railway, by a bridge, 147 ft. 8 in. | poses of water-closets is not sufficient thoroughly 
span. From this point to the Pont Napoléon, or| to sweep out everything that is in the pipes. 
compound bridge, on which it crosses the Seine | 


Ventilation of the drains is elaborately consi- 


to join the northern half-circle, the line is sup- | dered in his book with reference to rain-water 


| pipes, closet apparatus, house-windows, &c. The 
| water-closet system is preferred by him to earth- 
| closets, iron pans, &c. 

The author’s reasons for making upward 
| filtration a feature in his system we may give in 
| his own words :— 
| “The sewage of any building, unmixed with rain or 
surface-water, having been conducted away from the 
house in the manner I have described, the next step is 
| to deal with it: and here we must note some of its peeu- 
| liarities. 

For the first three days after sewage is deposited im 
water, the solid parts are lighter than water, and float ow 
the surface apparently in their original state. After that 

| time they gradually dissolve, a considerable part of their 
ingredients becoming embodied in the water, and the 
residue falling to the bottom, where it remains about a 
fortnight ; after which period a portion of what has sunk 
| rises again, having formed some new combination, and 
| floats in the shape of a thick pasty substance. This 
double action has presented no —- diffenlty, and 
all deposit-tanks quite useless. It is essential to 
oo both with the solid and liquid parts during that fort- 
night. 
| Lattle need be said about cesspools, as they are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be highly dangerous, and should om 
sanitary groum be done away with at once. 


It is not prudent to attempt to reduce the sewage to a 
pulpy mass by agitators, as this involves machinery end 
risk of nuisance, some of the ingredients 1 have men- 
tioned cannot be broken up. 

The solid parts of sewage in dry weather, if allowed to 
di into a river, will float along and be little 
changed in their character after beimg conveyed three 
miles in @ running stream which has a smooth 
and travelling at the rate of two or three miles an hour. 
This is important in a legal aspect, as bearing on the sub- 
ject of nuisances, 

The advisable method, therefore, is to pass the sewage 
through filters or straining tanks acting upon the upward 
or ascending system ; so that when, «he the third day, 
the solid parts fall to the bottom, they may get in below 
something which will prevent them from rising the second 
time. No filtration —— a downward cr side pro~ 
cess will contmue to act, because the very act of filtering 
clogs the pores through which the liquid to pass. Ip 
the upward proeess, however, we have two forces acting 
in oo directions, —namely, the solid matter de- 
seending under the er of gravitation, and by the force 
of the current ; the liquid aseending through the beds to 
the level of the ineoming pipe. The construction of these 
filters requires much consideration in detail. 

. * * * sd * * 

Every engineer adhering to the principle of upward fil- 
tration must work out the remainder for himself. It is 
also essential that the filter should be watertight. 

To the Pe ag ee ee = entire merit of 
perceiving —— upw ration, and designing 
such a tank as w continue to act. I had before he 
pointed it out made many attempts at filtering sewage 
matter, but all had failed. In the spring of 1858 the Prince 
Consort sketched in m astobeck the only plan upon 
which he was satisfied tanks would remain efficient ; 
and much subsequent experience has proved that he was 
right, and had opened the way for a great public benefit, 
for nothing satisfactory can be done without them, The 
first was built at Osborne about eight or ten years ago. 
Since then they have been much improved, and five or six 
are now in regular operation, not one of which has 


The general expense of one for a such as I have 
shown, would be from 122, to 15I., accor i g to the loca- 
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lity. I would here also remark that unless the rain and 
surface water are kept apart from the sewage, filtration is 
in most cases impracticable. For large towns it is abso- 
lutely so.” A 

Mr. Menzies is of opinion that the course to 
be followed in regard to the disposal of sewage 
is no longer a matter of doubt or discussion ;— 
that the time has come to go to work in earnest ; 
—and that the whole of this subject, not less 
than the Smoke-prevention Bill, the Chemical 
Nuisances Bill, and many others of a similar 
class, deserves to be dealt with not as a local but 
as a great national question. 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Ir is to be hoped the Midland arrangement 
between the masters and the men will ere long 
extend to other districts throughout the country. 
Meantime, disputes are still going on, as at 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, amd elsewhere. At 
Leeds, a meeting of the operative joiners and 
carpenters has been held, in consequence of the 
West Riding Association of Master Builders 


men in equal numbers, with a chairman not engaged in 
the building trade, whose vote on any question in which 
the vote of the delegates shall be even, shall be final. 





_Sin,—The statement respecting the plasterers’ strike in 
Newcastle is not correct. The masters referred to asked 
their men to accept the same wages and work the same 
hours as in previous winters, which they refused to do. 
No new conditions whatever were attempted to be im- 
posec, and they were offered summer wages again in 
twelve weeks, The advance takes place on Monday next, 
and as their resolution not to go to work, &c., has been 
wisely rescinded, the strike will then be at en end. 

W. B. Witxrnson & Co. 





THE NUMBERING OF HOUSES IN 
LONDON. 

In reply to “‘ An Antiquary,” who lately ad- 
dressed to us some queries respecting the num- 
bering of London honses (vol. 23, p. 69), a 
correspondent, J. H., reminds us that Mr. Cun- 
ningham, in his Handbook, fixes the date at 
which houses were first numbered in London as 
June, 1764, and mentions Burlington-street as 
the first, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields as the second 
place where numbering was introduced. This 





, 


| exterior view of the proposed 


having refused the terms proposed by the men, | however, is scarcely correct, because, in Hat- 
namely, an advance in the wages from 54d. to | ton’s “ New View of London,” 1708, it is pointed 
6d. an hour, 56 hours to constitute a weck’s out, when speaking of Prescot-street, Goodman’s 
work ; and an alteration in one of the present | Fields, that, “instead of signs, the houses there 
rules, by which men working out of doors would | are distinguished by numbers, as the staircases 
be enabled to reach the pay-table on Saturday | in the Inns of Court and Chancery.” J. H. 
at twelve o'clock, and on other days at half-past | mentions the following advertisement in the 
five. The meeting resolved that both society Spectator, April 29, 1718:—“In George-street, 
and non-society men should co-operate to nego- | 
tiate uncompromisingly with the employers. At 
Sheffield, a numerously attended meeting of 
operative joiners has been held, to determine | 
what steps should be taken to secure an advance = ua <CI7h + 
of oc After considerable discussion, it was Ae ne ASSES COURTS. 
unanimously resolved to ask for an advance of} THE great hall in the new Manchester Assize 
3s. per week during the summer months, and 1s. | Courts, represented by the accompanying en- 
during winter, the latter period to begin with! graving, is a remarkably fine apartment, similar 


7, 


November and end with February. It was also! in character to Westminster Hall, though much 


on the right hand, No. 3 being over the door,” 
&e. 








in York-buildings, in the Strand, the third house | 





buildings and 
| plans. In carrying out the designs, the arrange- 
|ments have been somewhat altered, and we 
| have thought it desirable to give plans of the 
| building as it now stands. Admission to the 
| Courts, it will be seen, can be obtained from the 
Great Hall, by a direct entrance or by the cor- 
|ridors which run round them. The Crown 
| Court is on the right, or at the south end, and 
| the Nisi Prius Court to the left, or the north 
}end. The courts are similar in size and in their 
| general arrangements. The walls are panelled 
| with oak to a certain height. Each court ig 
| 59 ft. by 45 ft., and lofty. The Crown Court is 
lighted by single lancet windows, with cusped 
heads, divided by piers and shafts of blue stone. 
The Nisi Prius Court is lighted by eight triplet 
lights, with traceried heads. The ceilings are 
of oak, and nearly flat. The benches are under 
canopies, and in the wall over the canopies 
are niches for statuary. The judges, as they sit 
in their respective courts, are dos-d-dos. Be- 
tween the two courts is a consulting-room for 
the judges. We have pointed out, however, by 
references, the appropriation of all the apart- 
ments. To go from one court to the other, the 
judges pass under a groined vestibule, the piers 
of which support the tower. In each court, 
directly opposite the judge’s bench, is a gallery for 
ladies. That in the Crown Court is in six bays,and 
the arcade is supported by coupled granite shafts, 
8 in. in diameter. The arcade in the Nisi Prius 
Courtis of five arches, supported on granite pillars, 
| 16 in. in diameter, having sculptured capitals. 
| The Sheriff’s Court is on the south side of the 
| hall, opposite the Criminal Court, from which it 
jis only separated by a corridor. It is much 
; smaller than the other courts, being only 40 ft. 
| by 26ft. The walls are surmounted by a string 
| course and cornice, between which, and forming 
‘the frieze, are encaustic tiles. This court is 
lighted from the roof, which is of open timbers, 


| 





resolved to forward copies of the resolutions to| less in size. Its length, from north to south, | and supported on moulded stone corbels. 


the employers, and to express the willingness of | is 100 ft.; its breadth, 48} ft.; and its height, | 
the operatives to confer with them on the subject | 75 ft. to the apex of the roof. The flooring is 
at any convenient time. Last year a similar , formed of tiles, stone, and marble, well designed 
movement was made, which resulted in a strike. | by the architect. The hall is lighted at each | 
A similar movement is likely to be made by the | end by a large window. That on the north has | 
journeymen painters. At Bristol, the demand | seven lights, is 32 ft. high and 18 ft. wide; that 
of a rise in wages from 5}d. to 6d. an hour has on the south side has six lights, and is 30 ft. by 
been renewed by the carpenters and joiners, and 16 ft. The heads of the windows are filled with 
a strike threatened if the terms be not agreed to rich tracery. Both windows are filled with 
by the 6th of March. | stained glass. The north window contains in 
We are glad, however, to learn that the desire the centre light a colossal figure, representing 
for arbitration between masters and men is ex-| King John holding in his hand the great charter ; 
tending. On the 22nd, a meeting of the Stour- the other compartments have also reference to | 
bridge and district branch of the General | the same great era in English history, and the 
Builders’ Association, met the operatives of each | window has at the bottom these words, extracted 
branch of the building trade, at the lecture-room | from the Charter :—‘“ To none will we sell, to 
of the Mechanics’ and Working Men’s Institute.| none will we deny, to none will we delay, right 
The chair was taken by Mr. William Akroyd. ‘or justice.’ The south window contains the 
The object of the meeting, as set forth by ad- ‘arms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
vertisement, was to appoint delegates from | Duchy of Lancaster, and the several towns in 
masters and operatives of the district, in equal the Salford hundred. Below the north window 
numbers, who shall meet together at an early is @ spacious recess, used as a book-stall, a 
day, to endeavour to come to an agreement to telegraph office, and as a station for messengers. 
settle all local trade disputes by local arbitra- | Three handsome moulded and pointed doorways, 
tion, instead of unhappy and disastrous strikes, | with richly-traceried heads, situate exactly op- 
and to discuss and arrange local rules for the posite the doorways from the portico, lead to a 








better guidance of masters and men. 

The Chairman having opened the meeting, it 
was resolved,— 

“That arbitration is the 
between masters and men,’ 

For the carpenters there were appointed 
Messrs. Thomas Preece & Shirley Hall, and for the 
Masters, Messrs. Joseph Chapman & J. W. Ife. 

Mr. Pagett said the bricklayers, for the pre- | 
sent, declined to take any part in the proposed | 
court. For the bricklayers’ labourers, Martin | 
Macale and Patrick Calligan were appointed by | 
the operatives, and Messrs. C. Harris & William | 
Brettle on behalf of the employers. For the | 
painters and plumbers, Messrs J. Allsop, sen., | 
and Mr. Clare were appointed for employers, | 
and Messrs. Joseph Rutter & R. Meredith for 
the men. 

The Chairman said that the formal business 
was nearly over, and he must remind them that 
the persons they had appointed they must regard 
as a ministry, and abide by the decisions given, 
and they might be assured that good would re- 
sult. He trusted that a good feeling would 
spring up and continue, and that all would work 
for the public good. He thought before sepa- 
rating they should to a general rule, and 
he had drawn one, which he trusted they would 
give in their ananimons adhesion to. The follow- 
ing was then put and carried :— 


best mode of settling disputes 


| vestibule giving access to the judges’ retiring- 
rooms. The arched entrance to this vestibule is 
flanked by passages, also arched, leading to the 
tower and to the civil and criminal courts. The | 
|passages are lighted by three windows filled | 
| with stained glass, representing some mysteries | 
in heraldry. On the right and left of the west | 
or main entrance are staircases, communicating | 
with the grand jury-room, the barristers’ re- 
freshment-room; and at the ends of the western 
side of the hall there are communications with 
the refreshment-room in the basement. 
The roof of the hall is of open timber work, | 
of massive construction, and high pitched. It 
rises from wooden wall-brackets, the feet of 
which rest on stone-moulded corbels, springing 
from the wall in boldly-relieved carved foliage. 
The spandrels of these wall-brackets are filled 
in with plate-pierced tracery, of geometric design. 
Grotesques are carved on the projecting ends of 
the brackets, from which hang corone of rich de- 
sign. The timbers of the roof have been decorated 
successfully in colours, by Mr. Crace, of London. 
The wall-brackets, already mentioned, support 
lattice timber trusses, 16} ft. in depth, running 
the whole length of the hall on each side; these 
trusses again carrying principals of the ordinary 
king-post-truss kind, which support the upper 
part of the roof. p 
Mr. Waterhouse, we may remind our readers, is 


The arrangements of the courts have been 
found remarkably satisfactory in actual use. 

Our engravings give also two views of the 
“ Judges’ Lodgings,” placed between the north 
side of the courts and Cotham-street, the prin- 
cipal front being towards Great Ducie-street. This 
building covers an area of 92 ft. by 90 ft., and is 
three stories high in front, and four at the back. 
The architecture is in keeping with that of the 
courts, and the ornamentation is also on a 
similar scale of elegance. Between the two 
buildings is a screened wall, in which is a mas- 
sive entrance gateway. In the panel over this 
gateway is to be placed a bas-relief, representing 
the pageant of Solomon. There is a corridor of 
communication with the courts, lighted from the 
courtyard by eight beautiful lancet windows. 
|The interior arrangements of the lodgings are 
handsome. From the courtyard there is an 
entrance through a vestibule to a spacious hall, 
in which is a stone screen in four bays at the 
bottom of the mainstaircase. The shafts of the 
screen are of serpentine marble, and the capitals 
and spandrels are splendidly carved. The stair- 
case is wide, is constructed of pitch pine and a 
pierced balustrade of geometrical design. The 
dining, drawing, and breakfast rooms are on the 
first floor, where are also the offices of the house- 
keeper and butler, and the judges’ associates. 

‘he drawing-room is a splendid apartment, 40 ft. 
by 20 ft., and has an oriel window, and a three- 
ight traceried window, both looking towards 
Great Ducie-street. The dining-room is 35 ft. 
by 20 ft., the ceiling being of timber beams on 
carved stone corbels. 

We may add, as all concerned may be proud 
of having been connected with this work, that 
the contractor for the foundations was Mr. R. 
Neill; for the superstructure, Mr. Bramall ; 
statuary, Mr.Woolner ; decorative ironwork was 
by Messrs. Skidmore & Co., Coventry ; stained 
glass, by Edmundson & Son; Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne; and Lavers & Barraud: tiles were sup- 
plied by T. Oakden, Manchester; wood carving, 
by Banks; stone carving, by Herr Imhoff, 
O’Shea, Whelan, and Green; ventilating and 
heating, by Messrs. Haden & Son, Trowbridge ; 
asphalting, by Walters: the clerk of the works 
was Mr. Littler. The materials used in the 
building are, for the exterior, Darley Dale stone 
and grey Dalbeattie granite; for the interior, 
Yorkshire stone, magnesian limestone, Steetley 
stone, grey freestone from the Forest of Dean, 
and red granite (for columns) from Peterhead.* 





* We may use this opportunity to mention that Mr, 
Heywood (Deansgate, Manchester) has published a very 








“‘ All trade disputes shall be settled by an arbitration | 
court, composed of delegates appointed by masters and | 


the architect of the building; and when his 
design was sele 


ected for execution, we gave an | 


clear and sensible little “Handbook to the Assize 
Courts,” by Mr. Pockwell. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE AND THE) 
PRIZE SCHEME. 

KnowinG that your pages are always open to 
any subject which may have for its aim the 
advancement of art—even in its most humble 
capacity—I am led to venture a few remarks 
upon the recent distribution of prizes to art- 
workmen by the council of the Architectural 
Museum. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the amount of 
good diffused among art-workmen generally by 
these annual exhibitions: not only do they ex- 
cite a spirit of healthy rivalry for excellence 
among the whole body, but they tend, more 
than any other influence could do, to bring our 
studies into their proper channel. 
days, when so much is produced, and so much of 
that production is spurious and vile, we surely 
cannot be too thankful to those who generously 
point out the way by which we may achieve a 
pure and wholesome feeling for that which is 
pure and truthfal in art. 

But while these advantages are offered to 
almost every grade, I am somewhat puzzled to 
discover why the architectural sculptor should 
be expelled from the catalogue of good things. 
The engraver, the wood carver, the chaser, the 
enameller on silver or copper, are thought worthy 
to be taken under the protecting patronage of 
the council, while the architectural sculptor is 
left entirely “out im the cold”—who, though 
last to be considered, is certainly not the least 
important of those enumerated above. In fact, 
is i i admitted, and his 


since both are confessed, why are we expelled 
from the good guidance of the council of the 
Architectural Museum? It cannot be that we 
are already sufficiently advanced in our art to 


many most essential points we are most lament- 
ably deficient. No one can deny that there is 
for the most part a meanness anda barrenness 
of thonght about many of our works that re- 
quire a thorough reformation. We have cer- 
tainly picked up ina vagabond sort of way a few 
ing ideas of the uses of conventional 
forms in ornament; and these are applied alike 
to the church and the theatre, the shop facade 
the nebleman’s villa, but how often do we 
in for the slightest indication of the 
feeling of ee that should adapt the work 
of 


ism 
On the contrary, if we glance 
the Medizeval sculptors we find 
them actually teeming with life and illustration ; 
as legible to read as a story-book,—telling their 
tale and pointing to its moral. Animals, birds, 
and incidents in human life, are used in con- 
junction with good ornament to impress upon 

ider the feelings most natural to their 
Everything seems studied for its place, 
nothing is found out of place. And who 
how much good feeling and morality 
of these old sculptures may 
any generations who have 


ents are not new. They have 
over again by every archi- 
seriously — the matter; and 
even gone 80 as to say, while 
lamenting over our shortcomings, that they dare 
not trust us with the free use of animals and the 
human figure in our carvings, lest we should 
make a botch of their whole work; which 
jous argument reminds one forcibly of the 
camtious old lady who forbade her sons entering 
the water until they had learned to swim. 
Knowing these things, and feeling with many 
others the unpleasantness of our deficiency, I 
wish humbly suggest that we should be 
allowed, in common with the other branches of 
art-industry, to partake of the privileges offered 
fe ad ven kdc pa s the sequel will prove 
architectural sculptors, as a body, will not 
be found in the rear of their brother competitors. 
Oar work is certainly of sufficient importance to 
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light, I think we shall find that our position and 
the 


broad highway,—open to the criticism of every 


And in these | i 


criticise it freely as he passes along the streets, 
and thereby form the standard of his opinion of 
the competency or incompetency of the whole 
art-students of England. 

Perhaps some may think I wish to claim for 
ourselves too high a place; but I state a simple 
fact when I say that ours is the most public of 
all decorative arte; amd that is, therefore, the 
most potent reason why we should have every 
means of instruction thrown open tous. The 
wood-carver, the gem engraver, the enameller 
and silver-chaser, may most skilful and 
beautiful works; but, for the most part, they 


nd many a flower is carved to hide unseen, 
Otis ie tetaren cone j 

But I fear I am trespassing too much upon 
your valuable space ; and, in conclusion, I hum- 
bly venture to hope that we may yet fall into 
the good graces of those who so generously offer 
their patronage and aid to others, and trust that 
we may not seeanother competition for prizes at 
South Kensington that shall leave out architeo- 
tural sculpture as an “ unconsidered trifle.” 

R—pp—s. 

*,.* Prizes were offered for stone-carving by 
the Society of Arts recently ; but the response 
was small.—Ep. 








ORNAMENTED AND STAINED GLASS.* 


TxE stained windows of the Decorated or 
Second-Pointed churches retain in some mea- 
sure the mosaic character of those of the 
thirteenth century ; but, as there is a tendency 
in all manufactures to economize labour, so it 
was in the fourteenth century. The glass was 
used in much larger pieces, and was not quite so 
thick as before; and, in the early part of the 
century, the invention of staining white glass 
yellow very much simplified the manipulation, 
and gave an unmistakable character of its own to 
the productions of the fourteenth century, which 
gradually partook more of the character of 
translucent paintings than of mosaics. 

I am not aware of any account of the first 
introduction of yellow stain. It produced a most 
striking result, and was easy of application, and 
it has been freely used to the present day. It 
appears that if silver, or any combination of 
silver, is in contact with glass, and exposed to a 
full red heat, the silver enters the minute 
of the surface, changing the white glass to yel- 
low, and blue glass to green; the surface of the 
glass being, to all appearance, unaltered. We 
do not know how the ancients applied the silver, 
but the fact that silver would stain glass being 
known, many ways of applying it would suggest 
themselves. 

The union of stained glass with architecture 
has always been most close; the alterations in 
the one have been accompanied by alterations 
in the other. The greater freedom of design and 
approach to naturalism in the sculptures and | 
wall decorations of the fourteenth may | 
also be traced in the stained glass that | 


There is no finer example of Second-Pointed 
glass than that in the chapel of Merton College, 
Oxford. A range of subjects under short cano- 
pies are placed upon white glass, on which is 
traced the most exquisite linear ornament; and 
this range of highly-coloured subjects is carried 
entirely round the building, forming a glorious 
string-course of jewelry. 

During the period of Third-Pointed architec- 
ture, stained windows were still retained as the 
most necessary enrichment. A new style of 
design, however, more in character with the 
alteration in the style of architecture, was intro- 
duced. The mosaic system of construction, and 
the rich colouring of the two preceding centaries, 
was laid aside, to be reproduced im our own day. 
The system of firing and leading the glass was 
course retained ; but the whole effort of the 
fifteenth century artists was to produce a silvery 
effect of colouring. There was an excessive pro- 
portion of white glass in all their windows, and 
the use of yellow stain on white glass was the 
nn ota of their eee. We must 

them the justice to say the manipulation 
was most painstaking, amounting in many in- 
stances, especially in the early part of the 





cosmopolitan who may visit our land; it meets 
him at every turn,—in the hall of public amuse- 
ment and the temple of public worship; he can 


century, to microscopic care. There is a fine 





and well-coloured Third-Pointed window in the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, but it is an 
exceptional work. It was in this, the fifteenth 
century, that Gothic architecture, after living in 
strength for ten centuries, began its decline, and 
towards the commencement of the sixteenth 
century altogether disappeared; and stained 
glass, as a decorative art, shared, like a faithful 
servant, its decline of fortune. 

In the sixteenth century there arose in Ger- 
many a new style of glass-painting, named by 
Winston the Cinque-cento style, from the intro- 
duction of Italian or Renaissance feeling into 
the ornamental parts of the windows. The 
Italians, although loving colour, always preferred 
it of the opaque sort, mosaics and frescoes, and 
rarely, if ever, filled their windows with stained 
giass. They, however, set the fashion to the 
world, in the sixteenth century, of Palladian 
architecture; and their ornamentation mate- 
rially influenced the designs of northern windows. 
The church of Sainte Jacques, at Liége, and the 
chapel of the Miraculous Sacrament at Brussels, 
contain the most marked and best-known painted 
windows of foreign sixteenth century work. 
They both seem to be the work of the same 
hands, the ornamental work, at least, bearing 
the same detestable character. The windows of 
King’s College, Cambridge, are the best English 
productions of the sixteenth century ; and those 
in the apse of Lichfield Cathedral, the east 
windows of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and 
of Fairford Church, Gloncestershire, are the best 
known foreign works in England. However 
good in drawing, and however skilful in manipu- 
lation the works of the sixteenth century may 
be, there is but little, if any, consistency between 

the architecture, which was treated 
a mere framework for their exhibition. 
The productions of the seventeenth and part 
the eighteenth century were clumsy attempts 
at picture-making, and are not worth speaking 
of. The dawn of the revival of the art of glass- 
painting in England was about 1750. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's window in New College, Oxford, 
painted by Jarvis, of York, in 1780, is the type 
of eighteenth century work: it is painted with 
semi-transparent enamel, on squares of white 
glass. There is a little yellow stain, but no 
coloured glass, if I remember rightly. For nearly 
seventy years this attempt at transparent picturc- 
making prevailed; the introduction of raw pot- 
metal blue, and a littie ruby glass, being an 
occasional improvement. 

Ruby glass in 1820 was so prized that in some 
shops it was wrapped up in flannel for careful 
keeping ; it can now be bought for Is. a foot. 

The introduction of stained-glass windows 
similar in character to those of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century is due to Pugin, who 
stirred up the few glass-painters who, previous 
to this time, were engaged in the production of 
coloured windows for staircases, hall-lamps, and, 
as an occasional higher flight, a church window. 
He gave commissions for windows to each of 
them in turn, but eventually induced Mr. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham, then a metal-worker, to 


establish a business of arg es im con- 
nexion with his metal-works. I scarcely 


add that from small beginnings a most extensive 
business has for a long time been carried on 
there. 

It is due to Pugin’s memory to state, that 
his great energy and liberal dealing are now 
frequently spoken of among the surviving giass- 
painters of his time. Mr. Willement was en- 
gaged upon the same pursuit at the same period, 
but his works were principally heraldic. 

The manufacture of stained windows, as now 
practised, resembles that of the fourteenth more 
tham of the thirteenth century ; but it has been 
greatly facilitated by the use of the diamond for 
cutting the glass, and by the use of irom kilms in 
place of those of clay. 

This is the history of the production of a 
modern stained window, and it will apply to 
ninety cases out of a hundred. The person 
who wants one usually goes about as he would 
for a tomb-stone, and for a similar purpose, The 
best advice is obtained as to where it can be had, 
or he has seen some window that has met his 
fancy, and he goes to the place where similar 
work can be supplied. In course of time a 
coloured drawing on a small scale is made, em- 
bodying his ideas: if approved, and the order 

i the glass-painter commences his work. 
of a board the size of the window, nsed 
by the ancient glass-painters (large sheets of 
paper not then being invented), a full-sized 
drawing is made on thick paper : this is called a 





| * Bee p. 96, ante, 


cartoon. A length of common glazed lining- 
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muslin, the same as ladies’ dresses are lined 
with, is laid all over it, and the outside shapes of 
the hands, head, feet, drapery-lines, &c. are 
marked on it in black ink: each of the shapes 
thus marked out represents a separate piece of 
glass, which with the diamond arecut out of sheets 
of coloured glass, coloured all through when the 
glass itself was made, not stained afterwards. 
There is only one stain, and that is yellow. 
There are 140 different tints of colour now made 
to select from, instead of six or eight, as in the 
thirteenth century. The pieces of glass are then 
fitted together on the lining-muslin, and the fea- 
tures and lines of the drapery are then painted 
on the glass with opaque enamel. 

There are now made large sheets of thick 
white glass, and on these the pieces of coloured 
glass forming the picture are fastened, by 
dropping from a pallet-knife a few drops of 
melted bees-wax and rosin round each. The 
painting in progress can then be held up to the 
light, and alterations made if necessary. In 
this state the shadowing is done: it is not 
really shadowing, as understood in ordinary 
painting, for coloured glass is too beautiful 
a material to be obscured with shadow, but 
consists in toning down the too prominent parts 
and giving value to others. For instance, if 
the hair of the head, expressed by lines traced 
on the glass, has not sufficient force, a film of 
enamel colour, either grey or brown, is painted 
all over it; and force is given to drapery folds, 
which are expressed by strong black lines only, 
by indicating their form in a similar manner. 

This so-called “shadow” is always found in 
old work : I believe it to be necessary to new. 
But in good work it never materially interferes 
with the flatness of the painting, or the trans- 
lucency of the glass. It may be done by stip- 
pling; or, by smearing over the surface a coat 
of enamel, and removing what is not wanted 
with a hard brush: it is really immaterial which 
plan is used, each artist having his own favourite 
method. Shadowing is a necessary evil, and its 
excessive use has been one of the faults of 
modern work. After the glass is shadowed, it is 
taken down, and placed piece by piece upon beds 
of dry whiting on iron plates; then put in an 
iron kiln. There is no mystery in these kilns: 
they are simply iron boxes, around which play 
the flames of a fire beneath; a slab of fire-clay 
being interposed to prevent the direct action of 
the fire upon the bottom of the kiln. : 

The object is to obtain a regular and high 
degree of heat, and to prevent the entrance of 
hot carburetted hydrogen from the fire, which 
would reduce the oxide of lead in the flux toa 
metallic state, and so cause its disintegration. 
These kilns are usually made much too short ; a 
good size is 4 ft. long, 14 in. wide, and 14 in. 
high, open in front. It will admit six or seven 
iron plates, resting on ledges at the sides. The 
brickwork should be the best that can be ob- 
tained ; the bricks set close together, and grouted 
with fire-clay. 

The pieces of glass, when properly fired and an- 
nealed, are put back, piece by piece, in their places 
on the muslin, stretched on a flat bench. The 
glazier joins the pieces together with leaden bands, 
having grooves on each side, as the ancients 
did ; but the modern lead, instead of being cast 
in a mould, like the clumsy stuff formerly used, is 
forced through dies to the exact gauge required. 
The work is then soldered, and, when cemented, 
and fixed in its place, is preserved from injury 
by iron wire guards: copper guards are more 
yielding, more costly, and liable to be stolen. 

There can be no objection to memorial windows, 
but the present custom of placing the works of 
different artists in the same church, without 
regard to architectural fitness, is an evil. Fancy 
the feelings of an architect, who, after the com- 
pletion of his carefully-studied work, finds it to 
be considered merely as a frame for independent 
paintings on glass. I think it would conduce to 
better ornamentation of the interior, if, at the 
erection of a church, a scheme of the whole of 
the painted windows were drawn out, and no 
departure from that scheme allowed. 

The whole should be, if possible, the work of 
one artist, whose style was thought to be the 
most suitable. Many schemes for a series of 
windows in a church may be thought of. Take, 
for instance, the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, which was Dr. Buckland’s mission in his 
Bridgewater Treatise; the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment; the Te Deum; Illustrations of the three 
Dispensations, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and 
the Christian ; the Ministry of Angels; the Acts 
of Mercy ; the Parables; the Beatitudes; or, the 





which would be of far greater interest than an |: 


ill-considered mixture of subjects from various 
sources. 

There is some probability that the two systems 
of decoration, stained glass and mosaic work, 
will, in England, become general; they have 
never, that I am aware of, been united to any 
great extent in the same building. It has been 
contended that the use of one does away with 
the necessity of the other. Chevreul takes this 
view, giving as instances. St. Peter’s at Rome 
of coloured walls, and Cologne Cathedral of 
coloured windows. The free use at the Wolsey 
Chapel, Windsor, of mosaics and stained glass, 
will, when the work is completed, set this point 
at rest. I fear that the gold-ground mosaics, 
which already suffer from the glaring gilding of 
the principals, will be further damaged in effect 
by the contrast of the stained glass. 

The Exhibition of 1851 was a landmark in the 
history of glass-painting, as of most other 
industrial productions. The works of Hard- 
man, and the French windows of Lussow, 
Gerente, Capronier, and others, took the conceit 
out of most English glass-painters. Then com- 
menced a demand for » natural representation 
of the human figure, instead of the symbolical, 
treatment of the thirteenth century; also, for 
sheets of glass of similar texture to the old; 
this has been responded to by Messrs. Powell, of 
Whitefriars, and Messrs. Hartley, of Sunderland. 
There is still a want of circular ruby like that of 
the thirteenth century, and at a reasonable 
price; but this is likely to be supplied by Dr. 
Salviati, of Venice. 

The short-comings of the English glass-painters 
were amply redeemed in the Exhibition of 1862. 
No French work came up to either Clayton’s 
glorious St. Cecilia, or Jones’s glass for Waltham 
Abbey. The efforts of the French artists con- 
sisted of close imitations of ancient glass, or of 
semi-transparent paintings. Their attempts in 
the former were as a Chinaman’s would be. 
You may remember a work of Coffetier, a repro- 
duction of old glass: the subject was a Virgin 
and Child. The sinking of the surface of the 
glass below the traced lines, the effect of great 
age, was produced by the use of fluoric acid. 
This is on a par with the representation of de- 
cayed teeth in Ruskin’s Renaissance lion. The 
French artists have not yet given that attention 
to material that hes been an Englishman’s care. 
The productions of Gerente are about the best of 
the modern French school, and his works have 
been fashionable in England ; but compare his 
great staring window in Christ Church, Oxford, 
with the one in honour of the founder, a portion 
of which was in the Exhibition of 1862. In 
Harrow School chapel there are a most instruc- 
tive series of windows by Gerente, Wailes, and 
Clayton & Bell: the advance in the art shown 
by the works of the last firm is unmistakable. 
The new Gothic Church of Sainte Clothilde, in 
Paris, is filled with the best efforts of the modern 
French school of glass and wall painting, and in 
both there is an entire absence of Gothic feeling ; 


for, although the figures are well drawn, they | 
appear more like coloured German prints, than | 


what figures in stained glass should be. 

The exportaticn of painted windows should be 
to France, not cf French work to England, for 
the English schcol of glass-painting is as much in 
advance of the French school as the illustrations 
of our own Punch are superior to those of their 
Charivari. It is customary to produce stained- 
glass windows, or painted glass (the terms are 
synonymous), by the square foot. The best 
English work varies from 30s. to 40s. per foot. 
The pretty picture glass of the Munich school is 
rarely supplied under 5!. per foot. That price 
was paid for the glass in Peterhouse Chapel, 
Cambridge. The new window that embellishes 
the east end of the church in Star-street, Pad- 
dington, cost 6/. each square foot ; and the car- 
toons were afterwards bought for a very high 
price, said to be 5001. 

The plainest glazed work has shared in the 
improvement of the higher branches. Quarries, 
formed by horizontal and perpendicular lines, 
and of many tints of white glass, mixed, or 
German circles, each about 4 in. diameter, and 
glazed together, frequently take the place of the 
old 6 in. by 4 in. quarry of bilious cathedral glass. 
At the building of the University Union, at 
Oxford, the glazing with German circles was 
absurdly objected to, as looking like frog-spawn, 
or bottle bottoms. The upper parts of the 
Oxford Museum have since been glazed in this 
way; and when the sun shines on them, they 
are as bright and beautiful as clusters of dia- 


Miracles; all afford grand series of subjects {monds. 











A clever modification of circular glazing has 
been introduced by Mr. Norman Shaw, archi- 
tect. It is the use of the centres of crown tables 
of glass, usually called “ bulls’ eyes.” They are 
of the most trifling value, and answer the pur- 
pose of the expensive German circles. It is an 
improvement partially to stain a few of them. 

It is a step in the wrong direction to use the 
sheets of rolled glass in which imitation lead 
lines are produced by indentations. The ancients 
were compelled to lead together their small 
rover Shap glass ; _ the needless imitation of 
this ways a Cheap-and-nasty appearance. 

The press has hitherto taken bat little part in 
educating the public in the knowledge of glass 
painting. An occasional honest and learned 
criticism on completed windows would prevent, 
in great measure, the selection of the trampery 
works that sometimes disgrace our churches. 

Ciement Heaton, 











THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Siz,—The architect is often met by many of 
his clients who may object to the style or to 
certain features of a design, saying that they 
are “going to pay for its execution, and, there- 
fore, they can have what they like; and that, 
although they do not know how to design for 
themselves, they fancy they know what is in 
correct taste ;” and, indeed, ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred will declare that they know a 
good design when they see it. 

Now, although it may be urged that architec- 
ture is an art which ought to appeal to the mind 
of every one, and that all ought to know when a 
design looks well or neat (to use a meaningless 
term frequently applied to the style of a 
building) ; and farther it is urged that all have a 
right to judge and correct a design produced for 
them, because it was produced for them, it 
should be borne in mind that a house is not like 
a painting, to be shut up in a room and only 
gazed at and admired by those who pay their 
shillings to see the productions of their favourite 
painter ; but is visible by all, and all fancy they 
have a right to criticise it. It will be found on 
examination that this right is maintained on 
two erroneous grounds, namely, a false estimate 
of their own competency to give an opinion, and 
a wrong conception of the art of designing,— 
which grounds we shall proceed to examine. 

It is often assumed that architecture is an 
inferior kind of art, because its main object is 
of a utilitarian nature, and, as such, is brought 
in contact with every one in daily life; and, 
therefore, on account of a familiarity with its 
externals, it is thought it may be the more 
easily judged of. 

This is a mistake. Architecture, like all other 
arts, can only be criticised by what is termed a 
connoisseur,—a person unhappily rarely met 
with in architecture, chiefly owing, no doubt, to 
the self-conceit arising from the notions just 
described extensively prevailing. None can 
plead ignorance of the general principles of de- 
sign on account of the difficulty of obtaining a 
knowledge of them, as the articles published in 
this paper from time to time, if not sufficient to 
enable them to attain an entire mastery of the 
rules of the art, will at least cause them consi- 
derably to modify their views. It is admitted, 
however, that the supposed competency of 
every one to judge of the merits and demerits of 
a design, and the assurance with which this 
competency is asserted, arises from the precon- 
ceived and vague notions of design which each 
has imbibed through the medium of the hg 
without any mental guidance or reflection. 
buildings which the eye has been accustomed to 
look at for years become fixed in the mind, and 
should any new ones exhibit a change in any 
parts or ruling forms, they are stigmatized as 
being in bad taste. No pains are taken to as- 
sign any motives resting on the principles of 
art-criticism to support the opinion; for 
criticism is instinctively suggested by his badly- 
educated eye. When such instinct is deeply 
rooted, there will be a struggle ere the eye is con- 
vinced of what the mind, by arguments, may be 
made to assent to. 

It has been said that the eye only sees what 
the mind sees. Now, applying this theory to 
architecture, there are many proportions and 
beauties of form which escape the ordinary 
observer, and which the mere experience of 
having seen a great many buildings will not 
enable such a one to discover, unless he has 
made a comparison of them with his mental 
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vision also. Since it has now been made appa- 
rent that the ordinary observer cannot distin- 
guish which is true and correct taste, and that 
no instinct will guide him in this art as in 
other arts (because the mind, rather than the 
feelings, is appealed to), how many, then, must 
be the bad forms and ugly shapes which he must 
register on his brain, having dwelt upon them 
with admiring gaze in passing along the streets 
of a great city ? 

Pugin and others have told us that “ the eye 
should never be suffered to dwell for a moment 
on a bad form ;” for, as we find it is far easier 
to fall into a bad habit than to get out of it, so 
the impression of a bad form once left with us 
is not easily eradicated. The erroneous views 
entertained by the public,—or rather, that portion 
of the public who think themselves competent to 
criticise designs,—seem to be that each modern 
design is only a composition of parts taken from 
old buildings,—in short, that architects’ offices 
are little better than furniture manufactories. 

Now, if copying the details and parts of build- 
ings alone were certain to secure a good design, 
all designs made by putting together such parts 
would be equally meritorious. This, we know, 
is not the case. There is a great inequality 
amongst buildings in point of merit which even 
the ordinary observer will note. It requires 
more than a bare application of the principles to 


produce a good design: it requires a correct eye | 


to determine the proportions of the various parts, 
and a kind of mechanical perception of the suit- 


ability of each part to perform the task allotted | 


to it. 
Again, supposing the views entertained by the 
public relative to design be correct, the best ex- 


amples from the best buildings would, when | 


associated, produce a building which ought to 
equal if not surpass those from which they are 
taken. This is not the case, because it is found 
that it requires talent to select examples which, 
in a modern building, will be in good taste. 
Supposing the copying from old buildings to be 
the true principle of design, a building made up 
of the best parts of other buildings, although it 
may not equal them, ought not at least to pro- 
duce a bad effect ; and yet how many outrages on 
bad taste are there which, doubtless, please the 
public, because they meet within them familiar 
forms, but such fail to please the connoisseur 
because they want some leading idea to bind the 


whole harmoniously together. Such ill-com- | 


posed buildings can only be compared to the in- 


coherent expression of a madman, who, although | 


he may employ the choicest language, may fail 
to make himself understood, because he does not 
know what he wishes to express. 

To those who deny the architect any art 
beyond that of putting together cribbed pieces 
of design, we would say the really most ill- 
designed buildings which ‘appear to have been 
put together by one who could not possess the 


ingenuity of placing a child’s puzzle, show by | 


their eccentricities that there is a ruling genius 
which has affected the whole design. It is not 
so much by the absence of any law as by the 
existence of some eccentric law (if it may so be 
termed), that it is shown there must be a law 
regulating even the composition of a design. Is 
then, it may be asked, architecture to be an ex- 
clusive art, on which only an initiated few are to 
pronounce an opinion? No; the influence of 
true architecture will ever be felt by all, but only 
the initiated will fully appreciate it, and be 
qualified to judge of its merits. 

The charms of a really beautiful building will 
not be lessened when the self-conceit is not 
flattered, and the agreeable feelings of superior | 
knowledge sustained by the dictation of the| 
ignorant to the professional man, who, it is | 
falsely imagined, is paid to sacrifice every true | 
principle of design in pandering to an un- 
educated and often vicious taste. H. J. 








ACTION FOR WRONG QUANTITIES. 


S1z,—The notice in your paper of the 18th instant of a 
trial which took place a few days before, in which we were 
plaintiffs, docs not rightly state our case, We in nowise 
employed Mr. Paice, but unfortunately were one of five 
builders to whom he sent lithographed bills of quantities, 
asking for’a tender. We made a tender, ‘‘ as per quanti- 
ties furnished,” which was accepted ; but they turned out 
so very false that we only went on with the work upon 
receiving a letter from him as Mr. Pask’s architect, 
acknowledging the quantities were short, and promising 
that, at completion, the whole matter should be set 
right. As nothing was offered, we were advised to pro- 

by action penne the man who was in enjoyment of 

the proceeds of the error. The Judge who tried the case 
thought the mooted point of agency so important, that 
he reserved it for the consideration of the Judges, still 
ving us leave to move for a new trial, should the decision 





against us. Scrivenzrg & Wuirr, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed Schools for Leicester Workhouse.—The 
committee appointed to consider the plans sent 
in by the different architects for the approval of 
the Board, met on Thursday in last week, to exa- 
mine the same. The designs are eight in number. 
The following are the mottoes and estimates :— 
S——, 4,3001.; Prudentia, 6,1891.; Experimental, 
6,191l.; Shield, 7,0001.; Experience, 7,1371. ; 
Leicester, 7,1501.; Sigma, 8,9501.; and Non 
Quam, 9,0001. The designs selected by the com- 
mittee for the final decision of the Board are 
Prudentia, Experimental, and Shield. 

Penaleton Town Hall.—The Penaleton Finance 
and Town Hall Committee invited six architects 
of Manchester to furnish them with designs for 
their proposed new town-hall,’and at their meet- 
ing,on Monday evening last, it was decided to 
adopt the Italian design furnished by Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, and the works are to proceed forth- 
with, under his superintendence. The estimated 
cost is 9,0001. The committee also give to each 
of the unsuccessful competitors the sum of 201., 
towards defraying the cost of preparing their 
designs. 

Exchange, Middlesborough.—The author of the 
design marked “ Cleveland Nota Bene” is Mr. 
C. J. Adams, and the works are to be carried out 
under his superintendence. Instead of O’Dono- 
ghue & Grundy in our last amongst successful 
competitors, read Gundry & O’Donnoghue. 











|“ COMPETITIONS AND THE ‘ ALLIANCE,’” 


TakinG it for granted that the object of the circular 
issued by the ‘‘ Architectural Alliance” is to ensure, as 
far as possible, honesty in architectural competitions, 
I wonld ‘ich to offer some remarks upon two of the sug- 
gestions as to the drawings that should be salaplbied. 
The sections and elevations should be either in outline or 
coloured, to show the different materials proposed ; no 
shading to be used, except flat shadows in the windows. 
“The yee drawings should be either in outline, or 
etched in black or brown ink, or shaded with Indian ink 
or sepia; no colour to be used.” 

Now the first rule virtually says, ‘‘ You may show colour, 
but not form ;” as ageometrical elevation, without shading, 
unless the building consists of a flat facade, cannot give 
any idea (excepting to an architect) of the actual form; 
and the second says, ‘‘ You may show form, but not 
colour.” I must confess that I cannot see the reason for 
this, unless it is to guard committees being captivated by 
smart or meretricious drawings ; but I put it to any archi- 
tectural artist, whether he cannot, either with Indian ink 
| or sepia, or even with etching, produce an equally, if not 
more meretricious drawing, than he could do in colours. 
| I faney no architect would confess to designing a build- 
| ing without reference to materials or colour; and to 
preclude him from honestly representing his design as 
it would appear if executed, is, I think, not only unjust | 
| to him, but would deprive committees of the only means | 
| of judging of the actual effect of the proposed building, or | 
| leave them the difficult process of combining, in a sort of 

mental camera, the colour of the elevation with the form 
| of the perspective view. If the Architectural Alliance 
| had denounced accidental shadows, and other tricks that 
| are resorted to to disguise, instead of illustrating, form; 
or had warned committees against blank window$, which, 
even in some of our important buildings, have elabo- 
rate stone balconies, only available to adventurous cats; 
or had suggested that in warehouses and insurance offices 
balconies, as a rule, are not appropriate architectural 
| features, I think they would have done good service, not 
| only to conscientious members of the profession, but like- 
| wise to those seeking their services. They may say that | 
in recommending that in all works involving an outlay of | 
2,000/. and upwards, the matter should be referred “‘toone 
| or two architects,” they would guard committees against 
being biassed by either meretricious drawings or inappro- 
_ ornament; but ‘‘ quis custodiet ipsos custodes?’’ 
yhen we find architects putting highly elaborate cornices 
where they can only be seen by @ man lying on his back, 
| we naturally feel some want of confidence even in such a 
| precaution, 

There is one matter in which a strong protest should be 
| entered by the profession, or the Alliance on their behalf, 
| and that is, the limited time given in many important 

competitions. I need, I am sure, only refer to the com- 
| petition for the Museum of Natural History, the time 
given for which was, if I remember rightly, barely a 


, couple of months, Unless an architect was satisfied to 


take the block plan, prepared by Mr, Hunt from sugges- 
tions by Professor Owen, as the basis of his design, it was 
utterly impossible, excepting to those who were in the 
secret of the proposed competition, to give the subject 
sufficient consideration and to have the drawings pre- 
pared, unless to one who fortunately possessed quick 
powers of study and design, and a powerful staff to carry 
them out. When we compare, in that as well as other 
instances, the hurry in procuring designs with the delay 
in taking any practical steps to carry them out, we cannot 
but wonder at the little importance that seems to be given 
to the intellectual ingredient in competitions; as I will 
not imagine that, in contemplating the erection of a build- 
ing which is intended for a permanent national institu- 
tion, any set of men could be influenced by other than the 
desire to obtain the best possible design. 








A NEw Frencu Musicat Invention. — The 
“light fantastic toe” may now trip along to its 
own peculiar music, in the form of musical pumps, 
a pair of which, or at least of musical boots, has 
been exhibited to the Emperor. The pressure of 
the foot itself in dancing or walking evolves the 
music to which the foot keeps time! 


HER MAJESTY’S LETTER TO THE 
RAILWAY DIRECTORS. 


Ir is greatly to be desired that the Queen’s 
letter to the railway boards, combined with the 
heavy amount of compensation for damage by 
accidents, which the past year must have exacted 
from many of them, may have the effect of 
removing the official blindness which appears to 
have universally affected them, and for which 
their preponderating influence in the House 
forbids us to hope for any compulsory cure. It 
would appear that the directors always proceed 
on the grounds that they are administering the 
funds of the shareholders with the view of a 
dividend, the convenience of the public being 
but a secondary consideration. Would it not be 
more satisfactory if they would try the plan of 
considering that they are administering the 
funds of the travelling public contributed in the 
shape of fares, and that their first daty is to 
return a guid pro quo in the shape of convenient 
and safe means of transit. If they can also 
manage to pay a dividend to the shareholders so 
much the better for them ; but always the public 
first, the shareholders afterwards. 

A consideration of the circumstances attend- 
ing the many accidents which have occurred 
within the last few years will, I think, entitle 
any one, without presumptuously trenching on 
the functions of engineer or traffic manager, to 
arrive at the conclusion that there are only some 
three or four fundamental errors to which almost 
all such accidents may be traced, and, with all 
humility, I take these to be :— 

1. Ill-placed economy in the matter of signal- 
men, pointsmen, and porters. 

2. Want of sufficient traction-power to cope 
with the greatest amount of work that can by 
any accumulation of traffic be thrown upon the 
engine. 

3. Total disregard in the time-tables of the 
agreement of nominal time required for the 
performance of a journey and the time actually 
occupied. 

The reports of the engineers into the causes 
of the greater portion of the accidents referred 
to, testify to the fact that, either through over- 
work, or deficiency in intelligence or nerve, the 
signalmen have failed just at that critical time 
when perfect acquaintance with their duties, 
and ability to perform them, were required. 
Surely, the saving effected by setting some half- 
instructed porter, remunerated at the rate of from 
18s. to 25s. a week, for twelve or fourteen hours’ 
work a day, to perform a duty in which the 
greatest care and intelligence, and activity of 
observation, are required, must be more than 
balanced by the large amount of damages which 
must have been incurred through such accidents 
as that in the Clayton Tunnel, and that on the 
Ascot Cup day. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
blot on the system is the want of punctuality in 
the time of the trains. 

A daily traveller for twenty years past, from 
a much frequented station, 1 know numbers of 
passengers who always, as the saying is, run it 
close. They know that the train seldom or 
never keeps its time, and they prefer the chance 
of being occasionally late, to the nuisance of 
having to wait from five to ten, or twenty 
minutes, on an exposed platform. The system 
induces a looseness of punctuality in passengers, 
guards, and porters all alike. It is ludicrous to 
contrast the starting of a train from the Londen 
terminus, with the porter, bell in band, waiting 
for the stroke of the clock, ready to cut off your 
nose in the gate if you are a moment behind, 
with the arrival of the same convoy, more or less 
in arrear at all the stations on the line. 

Suppose, for an experiment, this plan were 
tried :—Let the train start as now at the ap- 
pointed time, and let there be an engine to draw 
it of such power that if,—by any combination of 
an unusual flood of luggage, accompanied by an 
unusually large number of old women of either 
sex, who are somewhat slow at comprehending 
the little details of getting their tickets, finding 
their money, and knowing exactly by what class 
they mean to travel,—if by such a state of affairs 
the train loses two, three, or five minutes at the 
station, it may make up for the delay by the time 
it arrives at the next station, and let the time be 
such as it may not be unreasonable or dangerous 
to expect to be kept. It is perfectly certain that to 
the majority of travellers it would be far more 
satisfactory to expend a considerably larger per 
centage of time on every journey, knowing that 
the time named would be kept to a minute, than 
to have the present total want of faith in any 





time-table, making it quite impossible, where it 
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is necessary to go from one railway to another, | the laths when they become tender, will always 
to count with any confidence on reaching the} break up the cross joints and let the wet in, 
station at the proper time. which is very likely to spread through, as the 
If such a reform of the system were carried | beds of mortar prevent it running off with the 
out, it may be fairly expected that a large in- | same facility as though they were all clear. The 
crease of traffic would be produced, of what may | system proposed by your correspondent is as old 
be termed a voluntary kind, such as excursion | as Ben Jonson, but has become obsolete years 
and holiday trips, on which occasions the most | ago. HENRi Price. 


NEW EXCHANGE, HULL. 


THE first stone of the new exchange was laid 
on the 15th inst., by Mr. T. W. Flint, chairman 
of the Hull Exchange Company, in the presence 
of the mayor and sheriff of Hull, and a nume- 
rous assemblage of merchants and other leading 
inhabitants. The site is at the corner of Low- 





serious accidents have happened ; and this, with 


the amount saved by avoiding the destruction of | , 1 ™#1 BER, quite well, » church in Sussex that pacar 
P - P a went certain repairs—new ripping, as it is common 
life and limb, not to mention the rolling stock of | called by bricklayers, that is, the tile-work taken off, the 
the company, would go very far to compensate | roof straightened, relathed, and tiled. The tiles were | 
for the increased cost of officers and of engine laid in mortar ; and, when finished, I may venture to say, | 


°.8 i the wet came in in a bundred places. The architect was 
power ; but whether it’do so or not is not the ques- astonished, the bricklayer omh so. One said the gauge | 


tion which interests the public at large : the rail- | was too long; another said the pitch was too flat; bat | 
ways monopolise the traffic, and the companies how could that be, when the roof had not been altered | 
should be compelled to do the work with punc- any more than made straight? The bricklayer was then | 


. ordered to get a thin instrument, and thoroughly clean 
tuality and safety. An OLp TRAVELLER. - every cross-joint, which, when done, had the desired 
effect. 

My experience tells me, the best way to do plain-tiling 
istouse good heart-oak laths, cleft as straight as possible, 
secured by tenter-hooks at the bottom edge, and flat-head 
iron tile-pins : bed the first two eaves courses in mortar, 
then cover the roof with damaged hay or soft barley-straw, 











KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 


gate and Bowlalley-lane, in which stood, in the 
fourteenth century, Suffolk Palace and its de- 
pendencies, the residence of the De la Poles, a 
name imperishably connected with the town of 
Hull. The building will be in the Italian style, 
three stories in height, exclusive of basement, 
the elevations towards the streets being princi- 
pally of Hare Hill stone. It will comprise an 
exchange-hall, 70 ft. by 40 ft., with an arched 
ceiling ; stations for three telegraph companies ; 
several suites of offices, refreshment-rooms, 
vaults, &c. The architect is Mr. W. Botterill, of 
Hull, and the contractor, Mr. R. Weatherley, of 
York, whose contract is 6,560]. Mr. W. Lewis 
is clerk of the works. 


Sir,—Various reports are in circulation re- 
specting this magnificent position: some that 
the present building is to be abated, and that 
new and more appropriate quarters are to be 
erected for the Guards ; again, that the barracks 
are to be transferred thence to another place ; 
and, lastly, that the site is to be sold! 

Surely so great a spoliation of Hyde Park, the 
glory of London, cannot be meditated for a 
moment; there are already intrusions enough 
upc n this fair expanse. 


then placa a sufficient number of tiles regularly over to 
do the roof. The use of the hay is to give the bricklayers 
ae facility to make the tiles lie more even at the 
yottom end. As the tiles often vary in length from the 
pin-holes as much as }in., the bricklayers, in that case, 
can take a small quantity of the hay, and place it under 
the pin, making the tile lie straight with the tile already 
laid, Should there be a straight tile come next a hollow 
one, it can be made level, or nearly so, with the hay. My 
impression is, that is the only advantage in using hay. 
There should then be a list of haired mortar carefully 
pointed along each course of tiles at the heads, the under 
side of roof, to prevent snow or wet drifting up. The 
pointing is not required along on the lath. 





Whatever may be the intention, it is devoutly 
to be wished that the noblest causeway of aa ————— 
West-end, if it is to be overshadowed in the ’ — 
narrowest part, just opposite the barracks, may | HOW BOUSHS ‘AEB SURET. 
be widened by at least 15 ft., so as to give ita/ Ir the enclosed rough sketch of an actual ap- 
more direct and equable aspect. On all sides | pearance after a fire, in a new house in a rising 
improvements of the parks have been carried | seaport town, is worth anything to open the eyes 
out by the Chief Commissioner, and none with | of Insurance Offices, and of the tenants of new | 
greater effect, than by the enlargement of the | houses, please to insert it in your journal. Here | 
lateral roads, by withdrawing the boundary rail- | the joists of the first-floor run into the chimney | 
ings; for both park and roadway appear to be | and close under the grate, only sunk out for| 
expanded by the change—as, for instance, in| the thickness of the l-in. slate hearth. The | 
Birdcage-walk. |joiner plugs into the basement flue, without | 





The abatement of the barracks, and addition | hesitation, for his skirtings and angle beads. | *° 


of the site to the park, would be the greatest | Now, all this is so easily obviated if the officers | 
improvement, and the most estimable concession | would insist upon trimmer arches and the use of 
to public convenience and taste. If this, how- | cement, instead of wood to the skirtings around 
ever, be impracticable, let us hope that the strip | the chimney breasts, that I wonder how they suffer 
required from the area to enlarge this leading | such a barefaced premium to fraudulent firing | 
thoroughfare may be spared from a plot of | for one moment longer. ‘“ If we will not take the | 
1,200 ft. in length, which has latitude enough | risk other offices will,” is the reply of the officials; | 


remaining for the construction of a barrack and | but I cannot help thinking the public have con- | 
dining-hall larger and more capacious and healthy | siderable interest in this matter, and for that | 
than the present antiquated caserne; but to| reason I trouble you with this letter. In this | 
build a range of mansions or a lofty barrack | particular case the builder professes himself to 
here would be sacrilege. Q. | be “ proud of doing his work well.” He is not a 
|slop builder,—borrows money from the office, 
which also insures. Two years, and the house is | 


j 
i 


| 





PLAIN-TILING. 








BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting on January 25th, Mr. G. Vere 
Irving, V.P., in the chair, Mr. Powell exhibited 
two finely-sculptured marble busts of Jupiter 
and Cleopatra, recently obtained from Pompeii. 
| Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited a part of 
}a wooden window-frame from Framlingham 
Church, entrusted to his care by the Rev. Mr. 
Mannissy, of Diss. It is of Early Norman date, 
circular, about 10 in. diameter, with perforations 
round the edges for lacing. Mr. Roberts accom- 
panied the exhibition with remarks upon the 
earliest lattice-windows referred to in the Old 
Testament, and the continuance to this day of 
similar lattices in the East, and to the modes of 
carving and lacing windows prior to the intro- 
duction of glass. Mr. Augustus Goldsmith, 
F.S.A., exhibited a bronze miniature figure of a 
Caryatide, found at Herculaneum. It is in the 
rm of a semi-nude dancing-girl, with legs 
crossed, and in elegant pose. 

Mr. Charles Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited rub- 
bings of two diminutive coffin-lids, found upon 
digging a grave last summer in Deddington 
Church, Oxon, measuring only 20} in. by 1 ft., 
and 4} in. in thickness. They are of local marl 
stone, sculptured, and represent a floriated cross. 
The edge of one is also sculptured. They belong 
to the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Mr. Carmichael said he 
had met with one 4} ft. in length, by 1 ft. 3 in. 
Mr. Planché suspected they were memorials of 
children. 

Dr. John Harker, of Lancaster, forwarded 
drawings and a paper, on the discovery of a 
number of British funereal urns. Lord Boston 





Sir,—I was much surprised to see your cor- 


respondent, who signs himself “ Practice,” re- | 


for a week? The thing is made to burn. 
A Country Surveyor. 


| alight. Would any sane man insure the house 
| *,* The letter is sufficiently explanatory of a 


commends the bedding and jointing of tiles, | constantly occurring state of things without the 


especially bedding them at the bottom end of 
the tile. It is quite clear that tiles so bedded 
must be very liable to render the roof damp, as | 


sketch. The Deanery, at Windsor Castle, was 
nearly burnt down on the 17th, through the pre- 
sence of joista under the hearthstone, and which 


| 


any water that got in at the top of the tile, | became ignited. 


either by percolation or flaws in the tiles, must 
be locked up by the mortar at the bottom of the | 
tile ; and, independently of the water which falls 
on the outside of the roof, there is always a con- 
siderable quantity of damp in the inside of the | 
roof, which condenses and hangs in beads on the | 
underside of the tile, especially in damp weather. | 
As these beads increase in size, they are attracted | 
one into the other, and run down in small | 
streams on the underside of the tile, until} 
they come in contact with the mortar at the| 





Ss | 


CASES UNDER METROPOLIS LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 
RATE FOR PAVING. 

Ar the Clerkenwell Police Court, Mr. Henry 
Bickerton, as the representative of owners in | 
the same position as himself, in the Seven) 
Sisters-road, was summoned before Mr. D’Eyn- | 
court to answer the following complaint made | 


| forwarded some elegant card-purses belonging 
to the reign of the Stuarts. Mr. Cuming read 
some notes on purses, in continuation of a pre- 
vious communication printed in the Journal. 





WIDTH OF STREETS UNDER THE LOCAL 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 


Ovr attention has been called to a plaint 
instituted by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
against Mr. Cox, of Chelsea, luilder, respecting 
some houses lately erected by him in a place 
called Hob-lane, in that locality, and heard 
before Mr. Arnold, at the Westminster Police- 
court, on the 2nd of February, and finally adju- 
dicated upon on the 9th instant. 

Mr. Raymond represented the Board, and Mr. 


bottom of the tile, which prevents the water| by the vestry of the parish of St. Mary,| Day attended for Mr. Cox. 


from running out at the end of the tile, and} 
emptying itself outside on the tile underneath, | 
which would be the case if the bottom of the | 
tiles were open and clear; and this water, | 
so locked up, must of necessity drop off on| 


Islington :— 


** For that you, being the occupier of the house num.- | 
bered 2, in Montagu-place, which said house abuts on and | 
forms part of the said Seven Sisters-road, the footway of | 
which has been flagged by the vestry of the said parish of | 
St. Mary, Islington, pursuant to the provisions of the 


After having heard counsel at considerable 
length, Mr. Arnold pronounced judgment in 
favour of Mr. Cox; and as the nature of the 
summons is fully set forth in it, an extract from 
the judgment is all that it will be necessary to 


to the ceilings below. Inéeed, I have known | 18th section of a certain Act of Parliament of the 25th | refer to:— 
” ’ 


under roofs so tiled in where they have been | 
obliged to spread a layer of sawdust on the 
top of the ceiling to absorb the damp which 
fell from the roof and stained the ceiling under- 
neath. Your correspondent complains of the 
London bricklayers not being careful in filling 
the cross joints with mortar, in which he says 
lies all the mischief. But the mischief is, that 
the mortar should be in the cross joints at a!l ; for 
however carefully the cross joints are filled and 
rubbed together with mortar, it is impossible to 
make them water-tight, as the continued action 
and shrinkage of the roof, and the deflection of ; 





& 26th Victoria, c. 102, and also being within the juris- | 
diction of the said vestry, have not paid to the said vestry | 
the sum of 162. 14s. 7d., being the proportion of the esti- | 
mated expense as determined by the surveyor for the time 
being of the said vestry, to be paid by you for providing 
and aoe ie flagging in the said street called Seven Sisters- | 
road, and which said footpath the said vestry deemed it | 
necessary and expedient should be flagged.” | 
Mr. D’Eyncourt decided that there has been | 
no such repair as would make the occupiers | 
liable under section 7 of the second Act. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt’s judgment will be found in| 


full in the Morning Advertiser of Friday, the | 


“ The summons in this case recites a by-law, which was 
made under the provisions of the first Metropolis Local 
Management Act, and also the 98th section of the Metro- 
polis Local Management Amendment Act, and alleges 
that Mr. Cox has received notice of its existence, and 
notwithstanding it forbade his erecting certain buildings 
in aroad ofa less width than 40 ft., as prescribed by the Act 
of Parliament, that he had done so on the southern and 
eastern side of Hob-lane, Chelsea, which was within the 
limits of the Acts relied on. On the part of the com- 
plainant, Mr. Pollard, a preliminary objection, but not 


| pressed by Mr. Day, had been taken, that the proceed. 


ings ought to have been instituted within six months; 
and, if really any offence had been committed, the objec- 


| tion must have prevailed, irrespective of the wishes of 


17th instant, should any of our readers desire to | either party, as my jurisdiction as a magistrate would 
refer to it. | have been at an =. 
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Mr. Raymond having, however, contended that, putting 
aside the statutory period of six months, there is a penalty 
in the case of a continuing offence, and this imposes upon 
me the necessity of stating my opinion, differing as it does 
from that of Mr. Seife, with whom I have communicated, 
and by whom the original summons was issued. : 

The question, then, is, what is the offence complained 
of? In the words of the summons, that the defendant had 
erected certain buildings, whereby a certain road had 
been formed and laid out for building as a street for 
carriage traffic. The first question is, when was the build- 
ing erected? It is admitted it was commenced on the 
ith of May last, and on the 14th, two days afterwards, 
the district surveyor examined it, and the complaint 
was not made until the 30th of December. 

If the commencement of the foundation was to be taken 
as the erection of the wall, the alleged offence was dis- 
covered six months ago. I could not interfere, but I am 
of opinion that the wall or building cannot be said to be 
erected till completed. Ifthe wall was completed before 
the 30th of June; I should be <= yge 4 compelled to 
hold that the complaint comes too late. Mr. Cox, against 
his own interest, has admitted that it was finished on the 
12th of November, which brings it within the six months. 

The facts of the case, I think, are these. There is an 
existing road called Hob-lane, used at present for car- 
riage traffic, which is not of the width required by the 
statute. Over this road the defendant has no rights, 
except those he holds in common with other subjects. 
The land on one side of this road does not belong to him, 
but a large piece on the other side has become his by 
purchase, though not bought from the owner of the road 
or the land on the other side. 

On the piece of land he has purchased, he has built 
houses al laid out streets in conformity with the by- 
law relating to new streets. The backs of one of these 
rows of houses abut on Hob-lane. He has brought the 
outer walls of the yards at the rear of these houses so 
close to the boundary wall of Hob-lane, as not to leave a | 
width of 40 ft. between those walls and the boundary | 





fature period the frontage towards the town- 
hall will be taken down, and some other build- 
ing substituted. The cost of the building was 
about 1,4001., and the site 9001. Mr. Dover, of 
Oxford, was the builder, and the architect was 
Mr. Wheeler, of London. 

Bradwell-on-Sea (Essex).—The parish church 
of St. Thomas has been re-opened for divine 
service, after a on restoration. In the nave 
new windows of Bath stone have been inserted 
of decorative character. The old square high 
pews have been replaced by low seats of oak. 
The pavement throughout is of tiles. The sacra- 
rium is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The 
pulpit is hexagonal, of Caen stone, inlaid with 
alabaster on each of the faces, and a pillar of 
green Irish marble at the angles. It is supported 
by a block of red serpentine. The carving was 
executed by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. The font is 
also of Caen stone. The chancel has been 
almost rebuilt, and is fitted up with oak stalls, 
ornamented with poppy-heads. The work in the 
nave was executed by Mr. Saunders, of Maldon. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


license from the Bishop of Manchester. The 
church has been erected solely by voluntary 
donations. The seats will all be free. The 
building, up to the present time, has cost up- 
wards of 7,5001. The edifice is designed in the 
Early Geometric Pointed style. The tower at 
present is only carried up to the level of the 
ringing-rooms, and is temporarily roofed in. 
When finished, together with its spire, the entire 
structure will rise to the height of 255 ft. The 
nave is seated with open seats of simple charac- 
ter, and the aisle with chairs. The church is 
warmed on the hot-water principle, and lighted 
by gas coronw suspended from the roofs. The 
whole of the roofs are of open timber framing 
of simple character. The architect is Mr. Crow- 
ther, of this city ; and the contractors are Messrs. 
Ellis & Hinchliffe, for masons’ and brick work, 
and Mr. Foggett for the remaining works. Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry, supplied the gas-fittings 
and chancel screen, and Mr. Walker the heating 
apparatus. The church will accommodate 800 
on the ground-floor. 

Kegworth— At a cost of about 1,9001., and 
under the ment of Mr. Mitchell, of Shef- 
field, architect, the church here has been re- 
stored. 





Winford (near Bristol).—The foundation-stone 


Sheffield.—The subject of church extension in 


of a new church (to be dedicated to St. Katha- | Sheffield has been practically dealt with by a 


rine) has been laid by Miss Katharine Alethea 


numerous and influential meeting, over which 


wall on the other side of the lane, namely, the wall of | Hardman, at Broadfield Down, in the parish of the Archbishop of York presided. The scheme 


Cremorne Gardens, 

Two questions arise on this state of things: first, 
whether the existing road called Hob-lane has been formed | 
or laid out for building as a street for the purposes of | 
carriage traffic by the defendant. I am of opinion that it 
has not, that he has not in any way interfered with the | 
existing road, and had, in fact, no right or power to do | 
so. This, of course, is decisive, as far as my jurisdiction | 
is concerned. | 

Mr. Day, his counsel, said that the parish had acted 
with bad faith to him. This Mr. Crompton denies, saying | 
it was a question between Mr. Cox and the Vestry. j 

The Board and Vestry are so mixed up together that it | 
is difficult to distinguish between the two. j 

Mr. Cox has done ail that he was required to do. There | 
was a strip of land reserved for the Vestry of Chelsea, with 
aright to purchase it within twelve menths. Mr. Cox 
was allowed to run up his buildings, the Vestry not having | 
chosen to purchase it, Mr. Cox is proceeded against. 

I certainly do not think that the Board were justifie 
in turning round on Mr. Cox, and, if I were to grant a 
case for the Queen’s Bench, which the Board has called 
for, it would be a very strong ingredient in it. 

I must give Mr. Cox his costs.” 


This terminated the proceedings. 








j 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


will consist of a nave, apsidal chancel, porch, and 
vestry. All the seats will be free. The site has 
been given by the lord of the manor. 

Ridwell (South Wales).—Mr. Owen Bowen, 
secretary to the Carmarthen and Cardigan Rail- 
way Company, has presented to the parish church 
a brass turret clock, showing time on two dials 
5 ft. in diameter, striking the hours on a bell of 
12 ewt.; and the quarters on 2 bells, 8 cwt. and 
5 ewt. respectively. Mr. Benson, of London, 
was the maker. 

Tarporley (Cheshire).—The partial restoration 


storations comprise the redressing of all the 


| Windows and the tracery in the north chapel, | 
and the erection of an additional window and 

| new doorway or approach thereto. A new tim- this great question, the hope which we lost, 

; bered open roof has also been constructed, as after years of pioneering endeavours in the 


well as a new arch to the north aisle. The new 


The Ardern Chapel was recently restored by | 


4 | of, and erection of an additional chapel to, the 
church are approaching completion. The re- 


|Winford. The church will be built of local is to erect within five years from this period 
‘limestone, with Bath stone dressings, &c., and seven additional churches within the town of 


Sheffield. To effect this object it is proposed to 
raise a sum of $1,2001., the subscription to which 
| will be spread over the like period of five years. 

At a preliminary meeting, a sum of 3,800. was 
promised. Mr. John Brown has given 5,0002. 

for the erection of a church in Brightside, near 

to his works; the Church-Building Aid Society 
gives 4,0001.; and at the meeting upwards of 

3,0001. more were promised; so that about 

16,0001. have already been subscribed for the 

work. 


{ 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Railway Reform.—Now that the vigorous mind 
of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., is at work on 


Builder, revives, in full force, that something 


| chapel is named the Monumental North Chapel. will at last be done to clear the country of a 


multitude of railway abuses and defects. Mr. 


Brighton.—From the surveyor’s report on the | Lord Binning, who is largely contributing to the Chadwick's “ Address on Railway Reform,” deli- 
projected new Music Hall, we find that the leading | present restoration of the church. The archi- vered before the Social Science Association, has 
feature of the design submitted is the large hall, | tect is Mr. John 8S. Crowther, of Manchester, been printed (1, Adam-street, Adelphi). In this 
the dimensions of which are,—length, including | and the general contractor for the works, Mr. | address, agreeing with such men as Robert 
the orchestra, 138 ft. ; ditto, measured from the | R. Beckett, of Hartford. The contractor for the | Stephenson and the best authorities on railway 
front of the orchestra to the south wall, 104 ft.;| masonry is Mr. J. Holland, and the clerk of the | interests, that railway management by directo- 
width, 71 ft.; height, 50 ft. It will seat 2,420 works, Mr.G. Holland. A new tower or steeple rates elected from shareholders has been fully 
people. The large room at the Town-hall is to the church is contemplated, but the restora- tried and found inefficient, Mr. Chadwick pro- 
84 ft. long, by 36 ft. wide, by 31 ft. high; and | tion is to be completed in four years, and three | poses a unity of management, with reduced 


the Music-room at the Pavilion is about 58 ft. by 
40 ft. The question of considering this report, | 


of these have already elapsed. 


Horninglow. — The foundation stone of St. | 


rates, throughout the whole country, somewhat 
on the principle of the Post-office department, 


and also another for a room with offices, to “ be | John’s Church was laid on St. John’s Day. The for the joint interests of shareholders and the 


used by the School of Design, or for similar pur- | 
poses,” 49 ft. by 33 ft., and 20 ft. high, was | 
deferred. 

Maidenhead (Berks).—In this town, of late 
years, many villas have been built, which have 
been quickly occupied, and the erection of many 
more is about to be commenced. The rapidly- 
increasing population has caused several of our 
public buildings to be insufficient for the wants 
of the town, and the town-hall is amongst the 
number. The town council, seeing this, at their 
last council meeting, appointed a committee for 
enlarging or in some way adding to the present 
building; and there is a probability that a 
lecture-hall and a corn exchange will be built, 
and an extensive hotel also erected. 

Wantage (Berks).—The new corn exchange 
here has been inaugurated. The building was 
originally intended to have been erected on the 
site of the present town-hall, and designs were 
supplied by the architect for that purpose, but 
ultimately it was decided to change the site to 
that of the old Red Lion. Only part of the 
scheme has been carried out. The building at 
present erected comprebends the exchange-room 
and rooms for the residence of a clerk at the 
south end. The exchange is 90 ft. long, 31 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 24 ft. high. Internally, the 
walls are composed of red and white bricks, 
with plaster panels. From the piers spring 
plaster ribs, occurring every 12 ft., and between 
these ribs is a ground-glass ceiling. Encaustic 
tiles also relieve the monotony of the red and 


building is in the Geometrical style, and consists 
of a nave 70 ft. 3in. long, and 21 ft. wide; north 
and south aisles, each 10 ft. wide; a chancel, 


and organ-chamber on the north side. The 
tower will occupy the western bay of south aisle, 
and will be surmounted by a spire, the top of 
which will be about 120 ft. above the ground 
level. The church will be divided into bays by 
five arches and columns between the nave and 
aisles, and will be lighted by a large west win- 
dow and windows in the sides and end of aisles. 
The caps to piers and the keys to arches will be 
carved. The chancel arch will be moulded and 
carved, supported by marble corbel shafts. At 
the east end a five-light window will throw light 
into the chancel. The church will have two 
entrances—one at the west end, another on the 
south side of the tower. The walls will be 
built of bricks, faced with Coxbench stone, and 
the windows, doors, arches, and ornamental 
work will be executed in Bath stone, with blue 
York and red Mansfield stone in bands and 
arches. The roofs will be open timbered, plas- 
tered between the rafters, and covered with blue 
and red tiles in bands, and ornamental ridge 
cresting. Sitting accommodation is provided 
for 386 adults, and 72 children. Mr. E. Holmes, 
of Birmingham, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Lilley & Elliott, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, are the 
builders. 

Manchester. — St. Alban’s Church, Waterloo- 
road, long closed in consequence of hinderances 


28 ft. Gin. long, and 18 ft. 9 in. wide, with vestry | 


public; and he maintains that foreign countries 
are far ahead of us in respect to railway manage- 
ment, in which especially we, above all other 
nations, ought to be foremost. We are glad to 
observe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reply to Mr. Roebuck, states that Government 
intend to advise the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the costs of railway 
conveyance and the charges made for it on the 
public. 

Proportion of Railways to Population. —The 
amount of railway accommodation, in propor- 
tion to population, in various counties affords 
some curious subjects for speculation. We 
might have reasonably expected that England 
and Wales, with their rich mineral resources, 
their manufacturing skill and mercantile enter. 
prise, would have taken the lead in the matter 
of railway accommodation, but the official returns 
do not show this to be the case. According to 
the Railway News, Scotland, whose sons are to 
be met with on almost every green spot on the 
earth’s surface, seems to retain a spirited 
remnant of her population at home, seeing that 
she has for her 3,062,294 inhabitants above 
2,000 miles of railway, or about 660 miles for 
every million persons. England and Wales, with 
above 20,000,000 inhabitants, have about 8,600 
miles of railway, or about 430 miles to the mil- 
lion. Ireland, with nearly six millions inhabi- 
tants, has about 1,750 miles of railway, or nearly 
290 miles per million. Next in their order 
among European countries as s railway 











white brick walls. It is hoped that at some 


and difficulties, has now been opened under 


accommodation are Switzerland, Belgium, Sax- 
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ony, Prussia, and France, which have just about 
half the extent of miles of railways open that 
England has per million inhabitants of the re- 
spective countries. 

Miscellaneous.—The traffic reccipts of rail- 


ways in the United Kingdom amounted, for | 
the week ending the 11th of February, on| 


11,796 miles, to 571,4001.; and for the cor- 
responding week of last year, on 11,460 miles, 
to 542,082/.; showing an increase of 336 miles, 
and of 29,3181. in the receipts. The directors 
of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company have resolved to recommend to the 
proprietors a dividend for the past half-year at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, carrying for- 
ward a balance of 25,842/.—— At the half-yearly 
meeting of the London and Blackwall Company, 
the proposal to lease the line for 999 years to 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, at 4} per 
cent. per annum, was carried by a large ma- 
jority. The dividend proposed by the directors 








meeting will be immediately held by the gas | service in England, rather than make a marriage 
consumers of the town. at home she thinks she shall not like. Her 

The directors of the Sandwich Gas Company | opinions on what she sees (the rights-of-woman 
have just issued a notice, stating that on and| women do not escape) and the adventures she 
after the 1st of April next the price of their gas | meets with make up the book. It is a vigorous 
will be reduced to 6s. per 1,000 ft.; and that|and amusing story, and, like everything Mrs. 
there will also be a further reduction of 6d. | Hall writes, cannot be read without advantage. 
per quarter for the hire of meters. 

A fearful and fatal explosion of gas has 
occurred at Liverpool. A warehouseman named 
Bowen, in order to discover whether a strong 
smell of gas or foul air coming from a sewer in 
the adjacent yard arose from escape of the gas 
supplying the warehouse, went withalampto; Liverpoon ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHE£OLO 
the yard, and applied it to the iron plate cover- | cicat Soctery.—An entertainment was given on 
ing the entrance of the sewer. An explosion| the 17th, by the Liverpool Architectural and 
took place, and an immense sheet of flame shot | Archawological Society, in aid of the funds of the 
up to the height of 15 ft. or 16 ft., and blazed | Architects’ Benevolent Society, at the Philhar- 
for a few seconds. The iron plate or covering | monic Hall, Liverpool, and is described as a 
was blown into fragments, one of which struck | great success. Drawings and models were dis- 
Mr. Bowen on the back part of the head, inflict- | played, and dancing closed the evening. 








Miscellanen, 





of the Caledonian Railway is at the rate of|ing a fatal wound. Several other persons were | 


74 per cent. per annum. The dividend for the | also injured. The pavement was blown for a 
corresponding half of 1863, was at the rate of | distance of 60 or 70 yards, the boulders com- 
6} per cent. per annum.—— Upwards of a twelve- | posing it being scattered about in all directions. 
month since Mr. Roach Smith wrote a pamphlet, | It is a singular and scarcely credible circum- 
proposing, among other means, to give the | stance, in connexion with this accident, that 
poorer classes cheaper fruit, the planting of|Mr. Bowen not only lectured on chemistry, 
Government waste lands, and the banks or sides in his leisure evenings, but had made arrange- 
of railways with apple-trees. Mr. Smith, it | ments to deliver a lecture on gas, with illustrative 
seems, circulated his pamphlet extensively in | experiments, at Birkenhead, the same evening! 
France, where it excited much attention, and to | His conduct was just about as sensible as if a 
good effect, for at the present moment the plant-| dealer in gunpowder were to thrust a red-hot 
ing of railways with apple-trees is going on ex- | poker into a barrel to see whether it contained 
tensively. gunpowder. 











GAS intimately connected with Brazil, called the 
:  “ Rio de Janeiro Gas Company,” for the purpose 
A PUBLIC MEETING of ratepayers and gas of acquiring two concessions for lighting that 
consumers of St. Pancras has taken place in the | capital with gas. These concessions, which 
Vestry-hall, at Camden-town, for the purpose of grant a monopoly until 1879, have been worked 
considering the question of the supply of gas, | by a Brazilian company, which is said tc ‘ave 
and to take measures to secure a reduction in its | realised good profits. In 1863 the net profi. was 
price. Statements were made condemning the | 64,5001., and in 1864, 65,0001. It is propos: J to 
attempt of the Imperial Gas Company to intro- purchase the privilege for the remainder of the 
duce a Bill in the present session to increase | term, with all the works and contracts; and for 
their capital, so as to prevent the consumers | this purpose subscriptions are invited for the 
having the benefit of a reduction under the | capital required, which is 600,0001., divided into 
provisions of the Metropolis Gas Act, so soon as | 30,000 shares of 201. each, all to be paid up by 
a certain percentage on the existing capital was | the end of June. 
obtained, and which was now nearly, if not quite 
arrived at, by the Imperial Company. A resolu- | 
tion calling upon that company to reduce their : 
price to 2s. 9d. per 1,000 ft. ate adopted, and it Pooks Received. 
was resolved to petition Parliament against | anes 
their Bill for increase of capital, and also forthe| ‘“ BENEFICENCE in Disease” is the title under 
abolition of the Gas Act, which, by allowing the which Mr. Joseph Toynbee publishes (through 
districting, gave the gas companies of the metro- , Churchhill), his introductory address, delivered 
polis a complete monopoly. | at the opening of the St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
The supply of gas is a monopoly, not only in School. In opposition to Sir John Forbes, who 
the metropolis, but in most parts of the country. | states the object of disease to be to arrest or 
A new company now and then starts up and destroy life, Mr. Toynbee holds that disease is 
obtains an Act, but the new directors have to | for the most part a reparative process, implying 
choose between war to the knife and a quict 10 | some antecedent injury, and works out his view 
per cent.: and it is easy to see how the matter in a way calculated to induce useful thought. 
ends. The Legislature allows the gas companies | Even without at once accepting Mr. Toynbee’s 
to divide 10 per cent. When they have done | theory, we would urge that disease is not to be 
that, it allows them to look back and see | regarded as a scourge from the Creator, but is a 
whether, in any one or more years during the | result of man’s ignorance of, or inattention to, 
last six years they have divided less than 10 /| the Creator’s laws. The Grammar of French 
per cent.: if so, they may apply the surplus to| Grammars, by Dr. V. de Fivas. Lockwood & 
making up that deficiency. When every share-|Co. The twenty-fifth edition of this work, just 
holder has received 10 per cent. on everything, | now published, is before us. We commend the 
the surplus is to go in reducing the charge per | book sufficiently when we say that we are not 
cubic foot to the consumers. But Parliament surprised. It is concise and precise; two 
has taken no security for the economical ad- | valuable qualities in a grammar.——A paper on 
ministration and expenditure of the companies. | Agricultural Fairs and Markets, by Mr. Fyfe, in 
They are obliged to publish their accounts, cer- | the journal of the “Bath and West of England 
tainly ; but, if they disclosed ten times as much | Society for the encouragement of Agriculture,” 
extravagance and maladministration as they do,| has some observations on the want of space 
there is no machinery for obliging them to keep|in new Corn Exchanges for the exhibition of 
down expenditure,and do justice totheconsumers, | proper samples, which architects may use- 
The consequence is that gas a great deal better | fully bear in mind. The complaint against 
than is got could be made, even in London, for less | dealing on pocket samples, dried by being car- 
than 3s. per 1,000 ft., at a saving of 600,0001. a | ried about the person, is becoming general. 
year. It is said that 1,000 ft. of the Cannel gas | “ The Past, Present, and Future Almanac,” pub- 
supplied at a much cheaper rate in Manchester | lished by Day & Son, London, consists of two 
and Liverpool will burn as long, and give about | tables, neatly mounted for the pocket, by means 
as much light, as 2,000 ft. of the wretched coal|of which the day of the week for any date in 
gas charged in London at 4s. 6d. per 1,000 ft. apy month of any year, and the date for any 
The gas movement is exciting considerable | day in any month of any year, may be found 
attention at Gravesend. The consumers are| without any trouble, It is a very clever and 
now paying 5s. per 1,000 ft.; and when it is | useful arrangement, Amongst the reading- 
considered that the company get their coals| books that have reached us comes “ Nelly 
cheaper there than in many other towns, and | Nowlan” (Nelson & Sons), a story by Mrs. S. C. 
that gas-tar is sold at 3d. per gallon, and coke | Hall, illustrated, but not quite so well as it 
at 14s. per chaldron on delivery from the gas-| deserves to be, though one of the engravings, 
works, it is clear that the price ought to be| “Nelly and the Blind Girl,” has considerable 
greatly reduced. A deputation is to wait upon | merit. Nelly Nowlan is a brave little Irish girl, 
the directors of the Gravesend Company; and,| with good common sense, and a better educa- | 
if they refuse to reduce their price, a public| tion than those about her, who comes to get | 























A company has been introduced by gentlemen | 


| NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Society, 
THE annual meeting of the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society was held in the Lecture- 
hall, Gold-street, on Monday, the 13th, Mr. H. 
Thornton in the chair. The report read by the 
hon. secretary described the progress made with 
various churches in the county. From the trea- 
|surer’s statement, it appeared that the gross 
receipts for the year, September 29th, 1863, to 
September 22nd, 1864, including Mr. Botfield’s 
legacy of 101., amounted to 106/. 1s. 10d. The 
gross payments amounted to 781. 11s. 6d., leaving 
| @ balance in hand of 27/. 10s. 4d, 
“Our Domestic Fire-praces.”—We have re- 
/ceived a letter from Mr. Edwards, in reply to 
| Mr. Taylor’s challenge in our last number, stat- 
ing that his information was derived from copies 
of Mr. Taylor’s specifications, rather than from 
‘observations in buildings where the grates have 
| been erected; and that he “ could not distinguish 
/between Mr. Taylor’s announced schemes and 
‘his practice.” On submitting this statement to 
Mr. Taylor, that gentleman asserts that “it is 
not correct,” and aays,— Mr. Edwards has given 
as false a description of the book of my patent 
| as he has of the construction and working of my 
' grates.” The challenge is therefore unanswered, 
| and the public must draw their own inferences. 
| Here the inquiry must end with us: we cannot 
| carry the correspondence farther. 


SoutH Lonpon WorkinG CLasses EXHIBITION. 
The attendance at the Lambeth Baths has been 
very satisfactory, notwithstanding the cruel 
weather to which we have been subjected. We 

‘contemplated giving a notice of the principal 
objects exhibited ; but, going through the collec- 
tion again, came to the conclusion it was not 
desirable. We have specially marked the cases 
\of some of the potters (pottery belongs to the 
district), such as W. Parsons (83); Hopkinson, 
sen. and jun. (54 and 125); and R. Edge (99) ; 
| J. Mabey, modeller (74) ; E. James, mason (29) ; 
| J. G. Rose, house painter (66), for some pictures ; 
C. Burgess, wood-carver (153); W. Mynott, 
bricklayer; inlaid tables (266); W. Kennedy, 
plasterer, a mirror frame (545); Lovett, some 

‘small iron hinges (639); and a few others. 

| There is very much that, although interesting 
under the circumstances, showing indeed great 
| cleverness under difficulties, is awfully bad, and 


| not calculated to raise public taste. 


| LonpON ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN ENGINEERS. 
'The twelfth anniversary dinner of this asso- 
ciation was celebrated at the Bridge House 
| Hotel, London Bridge, on Saturday evening last, 
ithe 18th inst. The society, which was founded 
in 1852 with the object of supplying the want of 
co-operation that had long existed among fore- 
men of the engineering trade, and affording 
them an opportunity of friendly intercourse, 
intellectual cultivation, and physical good, com- 
prises amongst its members not only working 
foremen, but many of the principal master en- 
gineers of London; and its success and practical 
usefulness were satisfactorily evidenced by the 
fact that, on the present occasion, the assembly 
numbered upwards of 250 gentlemen connected 
with the trade. Mr. John Penn occupied the 
chair, and Mr. Wm. Naylor the vice-chair. Mr. 
Newton, in responding to “ Prosperity to the 
Association,” adverted to the practical excellence 
of the mechanical and scientific subjects dis- 
cussed by the association, and expressed his 
belief that, in the future, the institution, so 
valuable in diffusing scientific information 
throughout the profession, would become one of 
the greatest associations of its kind in the world. 
The contributions amounted to 5001. 
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CarutstE CastLteE.—The Secretary for War 
“has determined upon retaining the Castle in the 
hands of the Department, and not letting any 
portion of it, as originally contemplated.” 





Guy Fawkes rEDIVivus.—Mr. A. Gordon, C.E., 
has published a letter written to the Hon. Mr. | 
Cowper, in which he states that there are twenty | 
steam-boilers under the floor of the Houses of | 
Parliament, many of them working at high pres- 
sure, and some of them not tested for ten or 
twelve years. Unless matters are carefully | 
managed he anticipates a Guy Fawkes explosion. | 





SociETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—This society held its second conver- 
sazione of the season, at the Architectural 
Gallery, in Conduit-street, on the 16th instant, 
amidst a collection of pictures and drawings by 
the late David Roberts, R.A., of which we have 
already spoken. The proceedings of the evening, 
as is usual at these réunions, included a perform- 
ance of miscellaneous music. 


j 
| 


Merroporitan Boarp or Works.—The Main 
Drainage committee reported in support of Mr. 
Bazalgette’s proposition to refer the examination 
of Mr. Furness’s claim for extras to an inde- 
pendent engineer. This view was not, however, 
taken by the Board. After a long discussion, it | 
was resolved, by a majority of twenty-three to | 
five, that the matter should be left in Mr. Bazal- | 
gette’s hands, and it was expressly understood | 
that this was to be a vote of confidence in him. 





} 


| 
| 


|as compensation, and the Board offered 1,0001. 


Fatt or Marspen Rock.—A favourite and 
well-known marine summer resort of Newcastle 
and Gateshead people, called Marsden Rock, 
lately gave way, and fell through the dwelling 
beneath it, smashing every article of furniture 
within reach. Upwards of five tons of rock fell. 
All the members of the resident family were fcr- 
tunately in a small kitchen at the side of the 
house and escaped injury. 


THE Water SuppLy at RorHERHAM.—AWARD 
OF THE ARBITRATORS.—The circumstances which 
led to arbitration will be remembered. The 
guardians of Sir George Sitwell claimed 20,0001. 


They therefore refused to negotiate. After 
hearing the whole of the evidence adduced, the 
arbitrators—Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., and Mr. 
C. E. Cawley, C.E.—took time to consider their 
award. They were unable to agree upon the 
amount that should be paid, and the matter was 
therefore left in the hands of the umpire, Major 
Blackburn, C.E., of Oldham. His decision was 
received on Tuesday night. The total sum he 
awards to Sir George is 1,104l. 5s. 3d., or 
18,8937. 14s. 9d. less than the sum claimed. As 
the Board have to pay about 1001. more than 
they offered, the costs of the arbitration, amount- 
ing to 1741. 11s. 1d., fall upon them. 


Tue Earty Enotish Gateway, SMITHFIELD. 
A correspondent wishes, very properly, to call | 
attention to the old entrance-gate to St. Bar- 


A New Buitpinc Specuration.—The Re- 
gent’s Park Estate and Pantechnicon Company, 
with a capital of 200,0001., in 20,000 shares of 
101. each, only one-half of which are to be issued 
in the first instance, propose to purchase the 
site, buildings, and contents of the Colosseum, 
to erect a terrace of houses fronting the park, 
and a Pantechnicon for general storage at the 
rear in Albany-street. The plans are said to 
have the sanction of the Treasury and the 
Woods and Forests. 


Decorations IN Ety CatHEepraL.—Readers 
will have observed the statement that the paint- 
ings on the ceiling of the nave of Ely Cathedral 
commenced in 1858, by Mr. Le Strange, of 
Norfolk, are now completed. It will be re- 
membered Le Strange only lived to finish one 
half the work, which was commenced in 1858, 
his death taking place in 1862. He painted the 
six bays at the west end, and at his death the 
work was committed to Mr. T. G. Parry, of 
Gloucester, who has now completed the six 
easternmost bays. The twelve bays of nave are 
painted with a series of sacred subjects from the 
west to the east, commencing at the west end, 
with the Creation of Adam, and ending with 
Our Lord in Glory, in the bay nearest the 
Octagon. We shall shortly give a view of the 
whole piece of work from east to west, with a 
detailed account of the various subjects that 
make up the general design. 


Patent Ricuts AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 





tholomew’s-close from Smithfield. This speci- 


Tur New Horen at Fatmovrn.—This new men of the Early English style has been for! A paper was lately read by Mr. Webster, Q.C., 


building is nearly completed, so far as relates to | 


° | 
many years, in a great measure, concealed by an | 


F.R.S., at the Society of Arts, “On the Claims 


the portion which it is intended at present to | adjoining house,—one side of the gate being, in | to Protection of Inventors and Authors of De- 
build. The plans were drawn for a central | fact, snugly inclosed in a tailor’s shop, whilst signs first published at Industrial Exhibitions,” 
block with two lengthy wings; but the centre the top part of the gate, sculptured with its in which he urged that provisional protection, 


building and western wing are not yet to be | characteristic mouldings, serves as a support to | 


| 


constructed. It is the eastern wing which is | the flooring of the tailor’s bed-chamber. The | 
almost finished. As already constructed, the | tailor’s and the three adjoining houses have now | 
hotel is 244 ft. in length by about 90 ft. in| bills stuck upon the walls, announcing that the | ster’s views, and directed attention to the fact 
height, and the main body of the building is | whole property will be sold by auction in March, | that if, as had been the case, some of the exhibi- 


48 ft. in width. 


Scrence or SeEaMANsHiIrp.—The Astronomer | 
Royal is to deliver a course of three lectures on 
“Magnetical Errors, Compensations, and Cor- | 
and their Compasses,’ at the South Kensington | 
Museum, on the Thursdays in March, in con- | 
nexion with the Royal School of Naval Archi- | 
tecture. Though single lectures may have been | 


sirable to say a word in time in order that | 


Scuoots or Art.—A correspondence has re- 


given previously, this is probably the first course | cently passed between Mr. Beresford Hope, as | 
of lectures on this important subject which has | chairman of a committee of officers and masters | 
been delivered in the country, and should have | of schools of art, on the one hand, and the Com- 
the attention of those who are interested in the | mittee of the Privy Council on Education on the 





matter. 


Tue British Lanp Company, Liwitep.—The 
ninth annual report states that the sales for the 
year have amounted to 142,3351. 3s. 6d. The 
annual statement shows a balance of profit in 
favour of the company of 26,3391., and out of 
this sum the directors<recommend a dividend of 
10 per cent., and a bonus of 5 per cent., free of 
income-tax, which will amount to 16,6561., 
leaving 9,6831. to be carried forward. The 
amount of capital paid up has been increased 
from 100,0001. to 120,0001., by the issue of 
10,000 new shares, on which 21. per share have 
been paid. 


THE O_p WorknovseE Sitr, Oxrorp. — This 
site, which consists of 54 acres, was sold by the 
guardians to the late Mr. Ambrose Smith for the 
sum of 8,0001. Subsequently negotiations were 
opened with some of the leading Roman Catho- 
lics, who conceived the idea of erecting a college 
on the site, which is well adapted for a public 
building. It was accordingly bonght by Dr. 
Newman for 8,4001., but the proposal encountered 
so much opposition from some leading Roman 
Catholics that the design was abandoned, and 
negotiations were then opened with the Univer- 
sity, who have resolved on becoming the pur- 
chasers for 9,0001. 


THE ENGINEER AND Rattway VoLunreer 
Starr Corrs.—The following appointments have 
lately been made by the War Office:—To be 
Lieutenant-Colonels,— George Parker Bidder, 
C.E.; John Hawkshaw, C.E.; John Robinson 
McClean, C.E.; John Fowler, C.E.; Charles 
Hutton Gregory, C.E.; Joseph Cubitt, C.E.; 
Thomas Elliot Harrison, C.E. ; George Wil- 
loughby Hemans, C.E. ; George Robert Stephen- 
son, C.E.; Charles Vignoles, C.E.; William 
Henry Barlow, C.E.; Charles Manby, C.E.; 
James Allport, William Cawkwell, Seymour 
oe aes Willes Eborall, James Stewart 

orbes, James Grierson, George Hawkins, Robert 
Moseley, and Archibald Scott. 


| other, relative to the various recommendations of 
the Committee of the House of Commons of last. 
session on art schools. In Mr. Hope's letter, the 

points on which his constituents concur and do 

| not concur are stated with some detail; and on 

| the part of the Committee of the Privy Council 

;careful consideration is promised, Their lord- 

Ships, however, say that they cannot return to pay- 
| ment of masters by certificate. A preliminary 
meeting has been held with the view of esta- 
blishing, by subscriptions and donations, a 
| School of Art in Oxford. The mayor presided, 
| and there was a numerous attendance of mem- 
bers of the University and city. Appropriate 
resolutions were passed, and a provisional com- 
mittee appointed. 





OPENING OF A New TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN 
MancuestER.—The Trevelyan Temperance Hotel, 
situate in Corporation-street, has been opened. 
The total cost of the building, including furni- 
ture, is 17,0001. The ground-floor contains the 
restaurant and café, 46 ft. by 26 ft., and 18 ft. 
high, lighted by eight large windows, and with 
a separate entrance at the corner of the build- 
ing independent of the hotel. It is heated by 
steam from the basement. A gallery at the 
end of the room affords an arrangement for an 
orchestra. A serving-room, with hoist from 
basement, immediately adjoins the restaurant. 
A large commercial-room is provided on the 
left-hand side of the entrance; and beyond this, 
on the same side, are offices for the manager. 
This floor also contains a lofty smoke-room, a 
tea-room, lavatory, closets, &c. The first-floor 
consists of the coffee-room, ladies’ coffee-room, 
billiard-room, private sitting-rooms, bath-room, 
&c. All the other floors are appropriated to bed- 
rooms with bath-rooms, &c.,on each story. The 
principal staircase is of stone, and all the corri- 
dors have stone floors carried on brick arches, to 
render them as nearly fire-proof as practicable. 
The design, selected by competition, was by 
Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, architects, under whose 








| superintendence the works have been carried out. 


free of charge, ought to be accorded to new in- 
ventions and designs exhibited in industrial 
exhibitions. Mr. Campin coincided in Mr. Web- 


\the Early English entrance-gate perhaps in- | tors produced original paintings, drawings, or 
cluded. It is the opinion of some persons that | 
the gate is the property of the city of London: | Act, protection for forty-two years for a fee of 
if so, it is to be hoped that it will be cared | one shilling ; whereas, if they turned their atten- 


rections, with special reference to Iron Ships bee However that may he, is would somm| 


photographs, they had under the Art Copyright 


tion to mechanical or chemical pursuits, and 
originated any novelties in those departments, 


measures may be taken to preserve and repair | they would have to take out patents, and pay 
the old gateway. 


251., 501., and 1001. He considered that the poor 
inventor would only be ensnared unless the 
Patent Law were amended, as well as provisional 


| protection given. 








TENDERS. 
For sundry alterations and additions to the Guildhall 
Coffee-house, for the Guildhall Tavern Company, Limited. 
Mr, W. Babine, architect :— 


Mansfield & Son.................... £12,180 0 0 
Perry & Fudeon...;...:.00:......... 13,18 © @ 
Brown & Robinson ............... 11,950 0 0 
G... Meet BBO oes exiises ic eyisecess 11,763 0 0 

PRE OSEAN 11,755 0 0 
Be i ecisssecescoscesoesicrns 11,726 0 0 
RAR Ae OG ois cissecepsecdinvteos 11,691 0 0 
ie DINE. vsisinsccscinnentasinys> 11,216 0 0 


Viekery”. TEAR PO 
GIO sccctrtcesesensessznee 
Sitver & Son (accepted) 








For erecting the Railway Inn, Baldock, for Messrs, 
Simpson, Baldock. Messrs, Nash & Son, architects :— 


MINI donc coonacasetennacioaigiesnen £487 0 0 
PINE. sivnsscnitmicjnocebiainirbscrtceads 460 0 0 
BONED: siicccctinbhanaaneienisadeladiiaiiocn 45810 0 
jr ree 447 9 O 
Lumn ...... 447 0 «0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B. W.—W. B.—A. D.—H. H.—J. C.—D. H. W.—C. J. A.—H. T— 
Mr. W.—Mr. B.—J.L.—W. V 8.—J. J.—D. B.—Capt. @.— J. A. jun.— 
W. G. 8.—F. E—H. P. (cancelled; having appeared elsewhere).— 
©. 8. RB. (shall have attention).—G, G, L. (lock to a proper book).— 
J. B. Blackheath (will appear).—Capt. L. W. (ditt ).—F. W. (ditto).— 
E. O. 8. (ditto).—J. T. (ditto).—A. B Q. (were we to insert his letter 
we shouid have half the stove-makers in England on our back),— 
J. 8. (it is spelt both ways, but curd has most in its favour).—A. & P.— 
A Coummon-piace Obrerver. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 





NOW READY. 

The TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME of “THE 
BUILDER” (1864), neatly bound in green cloth, 
price TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS. 

CLOTH CASES, price TWO SHILLINGS aud 
NINEPENCE (it is necessary, when ordering 
these, to state whether the Advertisements are, or 
are not, to be included in the Volume). 


A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE GRATIS. 








































































